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LITERATURE. 


A Life of Professor Olerk Maxwell. By 
Lewis Campbell and William Garnett. 
(Macmillan. ) 


(Second Notice.) 


THE events of Maxwell’s life after taking his 
degree may be summed up as follows. He 
was elected Fellow of Trinity College in 
October 1855, and was at once appointed 
Lecturer in Hydrostatics and Optics. In 
the following year his father died, and he 
accepted the Chair of Natural Philosophy at 
Marischal College, Aberdeen, for which he 
had become a candidate before his father’s 
death, chiefly in order to be able to spend 
his summers uninterruptedly at Glenlair. In 
June 1858, he married Katherine Mary, 
daughter of Principal Dewar, of Marischal 
College. On the fusion of King’s College 
and Marischal College in 1860, the Professor- 
ship of Natural Philosophy at Marischal 


College was suppressed ; and Maxwell, true 
to his vocation as a professor, became a 
candidate for the chair jzst then vacated by 


Prof. James Forbes at Edinburgh. His 
candidature there was, however, unsuccessful ; 
and in the same year he was appointed to 
the Professorship of Natural Philosophy at 
King’s College, London. With his successful 
rival at Edinburgh, Prof. P. G. Tait, he 
always continued on the most intimate and 
cordial terms. The duties of the professor- 
ship at King’s College, involving nine months 
of lecturing in the year, were somewhat 
oppressive to one whose time was so much 
occupied with independent scientific work; 
and, after holding the office for five years, 
Maxwell resigned it in 1865, and sought the 
quiet of his country home at Glenlair. Here 
he wrote the Theory of Heat and put into 
shape the great Treatise on Electricity and 
Magnetism. He also occupied himself with 
his duties as a country laird, with studies in 
theology and in literature, and with a fairly 
extensive scientific correspondence. Though 
athletic, and an excellent rider, he was no | 
sportsman. His retirement was broken by 
yearly visits to London, by a tour in Italy 
in 1867, and by the examinations for the 
Cambridge tripos, in which he took part 
as moderator and examiner. On _ the 
foundation of the Chair of Experimental 
Physics in the University of Cambridge in 
1871, he determined, after some hesitation, 
to offer himself as a candidate. He was 
appointed without any opposition, and imme- 
diately commenced the arduous task of 
superintending the erection of the Cavendish 
Laboratory and of organising its scientific 





equipment. This work was not completed 


till 1874, when the laboratory was formally 
presented by the Duke of Devonshire to the 
university. From this time onward his chief 
occupation was the discharge of the duties 
of his chair, including the superintendence of 
courses of experiment undertaken by assistants 
or pupils, among whom, besides Prof. Garnett 
himself, Mr. Niven and Prof. Chrystal are 
mentioned by him with especial satisfaction. 
He also found time for the laborious task of 
editing The Electrical Researches of Henry 
Cavendish between 1771 and 1781. This 
work was published in the month preceding 
his death, which took place on November 5, 
1879. 

The extracts from Maxwell’s letters which 
Prof. Campbell has incorporated in the bio- 
geaphy contain many interesting details re- 
lating to his philosophical investigations, and 
many germs of scientific thought likely, we may 
hope, to become fruitful in other minds. But 
their main interest turns on the development 
of his character, and on the picture which 
they give of his inner life of thought and 
feeling. His humour never fails him; it is 
always innocent, and sometimes even in- 
fantine. Occasionally, however, it rises to a 
higher level; and some of his poetic parodies 
of evolutionist ideas deserve to be placed by 
the side of the Phrontisterion of the late Dean 
Mansel, and to be classed among the happiest 
efforts of this fugitive kind of literature in 
recent times. The sincerity and tenderness 
of his nature showed themselves in his warm 
attachment to his friends; the death of one 
of them, Pomeroy, a man of strong character 
and earnest religious feeling, who had entered 
the Indian Civil Service, and was struck down 
by a fever caught from overwork at the 
commencement of the great Mutiny, appears 
to have affected him deeply. 

Maxwell would hardly have been a genuine 
Scot if he had been exempt from a tendency 
to metaphysical speculation, strongly coloured, 
in his case, by the prevailing religious tone 
of his mind. If clearness and distinctness 
are requisites of the first order in meta- 
physics—a proposition which we should not 
venture to aflirm—it would not be easy to 
assign a high place to the shadowy and half- 
mystical view of the world which at: times 
shows itself in his letters, The essays on 
metaphysical subjects reproduced by Prof. 
Campbell are of a more varied character. 
They belong to two very different periods, 
his early and his later days at Cambridge, 
having been contributed to two private essay 
societies, one the famous brotherhood of 
“The Apostles,’ the other a graver associa- 
tion of older men, which took the fanciful 
name of ‘Eranos.” In the metaphysical 


lessays of both periods we meet with much 


that has been said by others, but also with 
much that seems to be as new, and as true, as 
the nature of the subject allows. Perhaps 
the most remarkable of these productions 
is the answer to the question, “ Does 
the Progress of Physicat Science tend 
to give any Advantage to the Opinion of 
Necessity (or Determinism) above that of the 
Contingency of Events and the Freedom of the 
Will?” The remarks contained in this essay 
on the statistical character of great parts of 
our knowledge of nature, on the stability and 
instability of systems, and on the sirgular 





points in the history of any system “ at 
which influences, whose physical magnitude 
is too small to be taken into account by a 
finite being, may produce results of great 
importance,” are of very unusual freshness and 
interest, not, perhaps, as affecting the founda- 
tions upon which either party in the great 
controversy have attempted to rest their 
conclusions, but as offering new examples of 
the way in which the points at issue may be 
illustrated by physical conceptions. 

Maxwell, as we have already intimated, 
viewed the doctrine of evolution, or, at any 
rate, the extreme consequences deducible 
from that doctrine when rigorously pressed, 
with marked disfavour. No doubt this dis- 
like originated in part from his bias as a 
Christian and a Theist ; but it rested also on 
philosophical conviction. Perhaps the mathe- 
maticians and mechanical physicists have never 
been so completely carried away by the theory 
of evolution as has been the case with the 
votaries of some other branches of science. 
Having always regarded the state, at any 
given moment, of any system whatever as 
the necessary consequence of its immediately 
preceding state, and therefore of its state at 
any previous time, they were not surprised 
by the extension of the law of continuity 
from inorganic to organic nature ; and, having 
also recognised that continuity, though in 
general characteristic of the physical changes 
which we observe, is not, for aught that we 
can prove, a universal characteristic of all 
natural phenomena, any more than it is of the 
mathematical formulae by which we endeavour 
to represent some of these phenomena, they 
were not prepared to admit that there is suffi- 
cient evidence to show that the history of the 
universe presents no wholly “‘new depart- 
ures,” and no points of discontinuity. As is 
well known, it has been contended that the 
exis ing distribution of energy in the solar 
system is such as to establish the existence, 
at no inconceivably remote period of time, of a 
point of evolutional discontinuity, when the 
present order of things must have sprung from 
some immediately antecedent state not neces- 
sarily resembling itself. Maxwelt’s partiality 
for molecular mechanics led him, however, to 
attack certain evolutionist theories from a 
different point of view. In the Bradford 
Discourse on Molecules he maintains with 
great eloquence the thesis of Sir J. Herschel 
that “ the exact equality of each molecule to 
all others of the same kind gives it the 
essential character of a manufactured article, 
and precludes the idea of its being eternal 
and self-existent ;” and the following on- 
slaught on “ pangenesis ”’ in one of his letters 
to Prof. Lewis Campbell, if not altogether 
convincing as a piece of reasoning, is, at any 
rate, a fair specimen of the vivacity and 
force of his familiar style :— 


“The easiest way of showing what atoms can’t 
do is to get some sort of notion of what they 
cando. if atoms are finite in number, each of 
them being of a certain weight, then it becomes 
impossible that the germ from which a man is 
developed should contain (actually, of course, 
not potentially, for potentiality is nonsense in 
materialism, unless it is expressed as con- 
figuration and motion) gemmules of everything 
which the man is to inherit, and by which he 
is differentiated from other animals and men— 
his father’s temper, his mother’s memory, his 
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grandfather’s way of blowing his nose, his 
arboreal ancestor’s arrangement of hair on his 
arms, and his more remote littoral ancestor's 
devotion to the tide-swaying moon... . Now 
if a germ, or anything else, contains in itself 
a power of devolopment into some distinct thing, 
and if this power is purely physical, arising 
from the configuration and motion of parts of 
the germ, it is nonsense to call it structureless 
because the microscope does not show the 
structure; the germ of a rat must contain 
more separable parts and organs than there are 
drops in the sea. But if we are sure that there 
are not more than a few million molecules in 
it...there is no room left for the sort of 
structure which is required for pangenesis on 
purely physical principles.” 


If we cannot discover any deep bond of 
union between Maxwell’s religious faith and 
his activity as a man of science, there is at 
least no shadow of contradiction between the 
two; they seem to have subsisted side by 
side, each unaffected by the other, like the 
spiritual and material elements in some systeins 
of philosophy. To him religion was not a 
system of thought or doctrine; it was the 
personal love of Christ. Nor was his religious 
creed, as far as it is made known to us, all 
of one piece. We recognise in it the un- 
changed simplicity of the early lessons of his 
childhood, and the Scottish familiarity with 
Holy Scripture—a familiarity so great that 
he is always playing with sacred things ; and 
it almost seems as if his enfantillage was 
most endeared to him when it came to him 
tripping hand in hand with some Biblical 
allusion. Accompanying this simple faith 
we find frequent assertions, not so much of 
the right, as of the duty, of fearless enquiry 
into sacred things; but there is no evidence 
that Maxwell felt this duty to be incumbent 
on himself personally, or that he ever set 
himself to examine the bases of his belief. 
Again, there is a vein of mysticism in his 
piety, of which affecting glimpses are given 
to us in the brief extracts from his letters to 
his wife ; if, indeed, this mysticism were more 
than an effort to realise, in a way which to 
some may seem impossible, the figurative 
language of the New Testament, and to think 
over again, after an interval of eighteen 
centuries, the thoughts of St. Paul and St. 
John. The charge of intolerance which, as we 
learn, was brought against him, we dismiss as 
incredible. The nobleness and generosity of 
his nature, the kindliness of his heart, the 
depth of his affectionateness, the elevation of 
character which kept him free through life 
from low and sordid aims, from personal dis- 
putes, and from paltry controversies—these 
qualities, we are willing to believe, were born 
in him, and would have been the same had 
he lived and died a freethinker. But his 
religious faith may well have imparted a 
warmth and glow to these great gifts of 
nature. At any rate, it sprang from no root 
of bitterness, and bore no fruits of supersti- 
tion. It was the source of unnumbered acts 
of charity and kindness; it enabled him to 
comfort and sympathise with others; it 
sustained him through an agonising illness, 
and in the immediate prospect of death. We 
feel, as we lay the volume down, that, where 
we looked for the biography of a natural 
philosopher, we have also found the record of 
a saint, Henry J. 8, Smirn. 





The New Medusa, and other Poems. By 
Eugene Lee-Hamilton. (Elliot Stock.) 


Tur power which every capable reader of 
Gods, Saints, and Men must have recognised 
in Mr. Lee-Hamilton is still more apparent in 
The New Medusa, though it cannot be said 
that its manifestation is likely to give universal 
pleasure. The author has made no secret of 
the fact that the phrase about learning in 
suffering and teaching in song is, in his case, 
no metaphor, but the expression of a grim 
reality. And the Introduction, which is not 
the least good piece in the book, states the 
case clearly enough. 
" ia I do, I do with numbed, chained 
and, 
With scanty light, and seeing ill the whole, 
And each small part, once traced, must change- 
less stand 
Beyond control. 


‘* The thoughts come peeping, like the small black 
mice 
Which in the dusk approach the prisoner’s bed, 
Until they even nibble at his giice 
Of mouldy bread. 


‘* The whole is prison work : the human shapes 
Are such fantastic figures, one and all, 
As with a rusty nail the captive scrapes 
Upon his wall.” 

After this confession no one need expect rose- 
pink and sky-blue from Mr. Hamilton’s pencil, 
and they will not get either. ‘The New 
Medusa ” is the story of a woman found chained 
on board a deserted vessel. One of her 
captors, or rescuers, struck with her beauty, 
buys her from his companions, and falls 
desperately in love with her, till at last he 
finds that her hair changes nightly to snakes. 
He kills her; we do not think we should have 
killed her, but that is a matter of individual 
taste, and, as such, irrelevant. The important 
point is that Mr. Lee-Hamilton has rendered 
the nightmarish atmosphere of the story 
excellently. His art is not quite perfect ; 
there are lapses into the colloquial and 
bathetic here and there, such, especially, as 
the use of “ [’ll,” “ we’ve,’”’ and so on, which 
a little pains might have smoothed out. But 
this lack of application of the file is probably 
due in part to the writer’s physical trials. 
The “ Idyl of the Anchorite,” which tells how 
a solitary, brooding constantly on ghostly 
enemies and temptations, mistook a belated 
traveller for a fiend, and drove her out to the 
night and the frost and the wolves, is also 
good, but would have been better if it had 
been in iambic decasyllables, which Mr. Lee- 
Hamilton can write with not a little stateli- 
ness and power, rather than in the very 
trying anapaestic tetrameter, which, in nearly 
all hands, sometimes lumbers and sometimes 
slips into burlesque. A similar objection 
(that the metrist is not master of the 
metre) may be thought to apply to two 
so-called ballads of the *“ Plague of Florence” 
and the “Sack of Prato,’ though each 
has merits. But the best piece of the book, 
to our thinking, is “The Raft.’ In this, 
the actor (and teller of the tale) commits in 
a half-dreamy fashion, and without any dis- 
tinct or deliberate purpose, a hideous crime 
by cutting adrift, in a rapid and dangerous 
river, a raft which has been moored to the 
bank, and on which travellers are sleeping. 
Here, as elsewhere, the workmanship is not 





flawless, but the imaginative power which 


reproduces and dramatises a certain mood of 
mind is very noteworthy. It is in this faculty 
of what may be called psychography, of 
drawing the landscape of moods with atmo- 
sphere and environment suitable and complete, 
that Mr. Lee-Hamilton’s poetic power chietly 
consists. But this very fact and the occa- 
sional flaws in detail which have been noticed 
make him rather difficult to quote. Land- 
scapes of any kind are not satistactorily to be 
“sampled” by the square inch. At the end 
of his book, however, he has something more 
quotable in the way of sonnets. Two of these 
seem worth giving. 
‘* LIFE'S GAME. 


‘* Life’s Evil Genius with the sunless wing 
And our white Guardian Angel sit and play 
Their silent game of skill from day to day, 
Where thoughts are pawns, and deeds are queens 
and kings. 
a every move on that strange chessboard 
rings 
Some a in us—in what we do or say ; 
Till with cur life the wioner sweeps 
The last few pawns to which his rival clings. 
We seem permitted, ever and anon, 
To catch a glimpse of that great fatal game 
By which oar soul shall be or lost or won. 
We watch one move, then turn away in shame ; 
But though we lack the courage to look on, 
The game goes on without us all the same.” 


‘© SEA-SHELL MURMURS. 


The hollow sea-shell which for years hath stood 
On dusty shelves, when held against the ear 
Proclaims its stormy parent ; and we hear 
The faint far murmur of the breaking flood. 
We hear the sea. Thesea? It is the blood 
In our own veins, impetuous and near, 

And pulses keeping pace with hope and fear 
And with our feelings’ every shifting mood. 
Lo ! in my heart I hear, as in a shell, 

The murmur of a world beyond the grave, 
Distinct, distinct, though faint and far it be. 
Thou fool ; this echo is a cheat as well,— 
The hum of earthly instincts ; and we crave 
A world unreal as the shell-heard sea.” 


7 
n 


Both these are good, but it is curious that 
Mr. Lee-Hamilton’s pessimism has in the 
second made him prove a great deal too 
much ; for the sea-shell has actually inhabited 
the “‘ august abodes,” though the particular 
evidence of its inhabitation may be a delusion. 
So that his parallel, instead of being an argu- 
ment against, is an argument for, pre-existence 
and immortality. It would be almost heart- 
less to say that his book has given us pleasure, 
for its appeal lies mainly, if not wholly, in the 
faithful revelation of the author’s pain and in 
the reproduction—not in the mere vulgar 
fashion of the realist, but with something of 
the artistic treatment which nightmare and 
delirium themselves apply—of his sufferings. 
But this is a kind of art of which it is hardly 
selfish to prefer vicarious to direct enjoyment. 
Greor@e SAINTSBURY. 








“The Founders of the Indian Empire.” 
Lord Clive. By Col. G. B. Malleson. 
With a Portrait and Four Plans. (W. H. 
Allen.) 


Ar first sight it would seem that there was 
no point as to which human experience was 
more agreed than as to the good fortune that 
attends great men. In the adage that repre- 
sents Fortune as the tutelary deity of the 
strong—which was current before the birth of 
modern Europe—down to the saying of 
Napoleon about the “big battalions,” we 
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seem to have a continuous testimony to the 
certain connexion of merit with good luck 
—that is, with a prosperity which is sup- 
posed to be of the sort contributed by 
causes beyond the man’s control. Yet, if 
this be the true interpretation of proverbial 
philosophy, there is a significant hint rustling 
through the pages of history that another 
law than this has been at work; and Juvenal 
—one of the keenest observers of a particular 
phase of human affairs—has put that hint 
into literary form. When he says “ nullum 
numen abest si sit prudentia; nos te, nos 
facimus, Fortuna, deam,’’ he expresses (in the 
compact Roman way) the principle that great- 
ness is independent of luck. And that is the 
real truth of the case. Instead of luck 
coming to those who are able to command 
success by their own wisdom and firmness, 
it is rather the rule that !uck is not an 
element in their achievements. Luck is for 
the weak and foolish; for those guileless 
lambs and those unthrifty revellers who stray 
unheeding among the pitfalls and precipices 
of life without forethought and without 
vigilance. But what sane student of affairs 
can suppose that hazard had much to do with 
the careers of Julius Caesar or Cromwell, of 
Frederick of Prussia or the late Duke of 
Wellington ? 

This truth is strongly illustrated in the Life 
of Lord Clive just produced by Col. Malleson. 
It would be ditlicult to conceive a career less 
influenced by what is commonly called chance. 
Nothing seemed to prepare Robert Clive for 
greatness. Who could have foreseen, when 
the idle, ugly, ill-tempered clerk went into 
his room at Madras to attempt his own life, 
that he was destined to stand forth as a great 
commander at the age of twenty-six, and to 
found an empire in his thirty-second year? 
The outlines of the marvellous portrait are 
well known. In the optimist delineation of 
Sir John Malcolm, and in the dazzling black- 
and-white sketch of Macaulay, the features 
are still the same. It is not Col. Malleson’s 
fault if he throws little more light on the 
study of Clive’s personality; but his book 
has its use. To him and to Mr. W. W. 
Hunter in our own day is chiefly due that 
rehabilitation of India as a source of literary 
interest which was begun by Lord Macaulay. 
And the book before us contiaues the good 
work by giving the purely Indian aspect of 
Clive’s doings; while by an excellent style 
and attractive treatment it shows, further, 
that this aspect is one to which men may 
turn their eyes without danger of being sent 
to sleep. 

The author was well prepared for his 
undertaking. His History of the French in 
India was pronounced by the Edinburgh 
Review to be “alike attractive to the general 
reader and valuable to the special student.” 
This was published in 1868, and the re- 
search and candour then employed have in- 
spired the author in repeating the exciting 
tale. But in what follows a new task arose ; 
and here we meet with a skilful summary of 
the best evidence on Clive’s independent 
career, drawn up by one thoroughly acquainted 
with India, and experienced both as a soldier 
and a diplomatist. These advantages, added to 
a long literary apprenticeship and familiarity 
with modern thought, have led to a very 





complete account of Clive, his victories of 
peace no less than his triumphs in war. 
Col. Malleson dves not spare his hero when 
there is question of the laws of ethics or of 
honour. But he feels, and he makes his 
reader feel, that, though Clive was unable at 
first to resist the evil spirit of the place and 
time, he lived to rise superior to that spirit. 
Before the close of his Indian career, Clive 
realised, both for himself and others, an 
almost perfect standard of official purity; 
and he is entitled to the full credit, because 
that standard did not exist before, and has 
existed ever since. 

The concluding chapter is especially 
original ; and it will be appreciated by all 
those who care for more in an historical work 
than the mere humdrum of the chronicler. 
This chapter forms, indeed, an adequate study 
of the very peculiar character of Clive ; and 
this even though it may not thoroughly ex- 
plain what is the perhaps inexplicable com- 
plication of that abnormal character. The 
star that influenced Clive up to the period 
of his last return to his native land had 
been long ago named by Juvenal. That 
star failed him at this crisis ; but how expect 
prudence to guide one who was dizzy with 
every kind of elevation, in frightful health, 
undermined by a habit of opium-eating, sur- 
rounded by enemies weak enough each, but 
combining as a pack of wild dogs combine to 
pull down a royal tiger? It is notable that 
his great nature remained, Cross-examined 
by a hostile tribunal, he 


“ displayed a dignity and resolution that could 
not fail to command respect. His bearing was 
the bearing of a proud man, standing on his 
right, assailed by men whom he had righteously 
baffled. He admitted and justified all that he 
had done.” 


If his imprudence had brought him to this, 
his better qualities sustained him. He siooped 
to none of those excuses which are the resource 
of weaker natures. ‘‘ Under similar circum- 
stances he would act similarly.” At last the 
flesh, rather than the spirit, gave way. 
Before he was fifty he had sunk under a com- 
plication of maladies, finally perishing, as 
was generally believed, by an act of suicide. 
The book is one of undeniable value; 
certain crudities of style are apparent, but 
none that cannot be corrected with little 
difficulty in another edition. Such phrases, 
for example, as “a future dangling on the 
horizon” argue either inadvertence or a languid 
state of the imagination; the future may 
glitter, or it may threaten, on the horizon, 
but it cannot be said to dangle on it. There 
is also here and there a use of the nominative 
absolute that is rather unpleasant. The 
following is one instance:—‘ Held by the 
enemy the English would fight at great 
disadvantage.” Here it is not the English 
who were to be held, but some buildings; and 
all ambiguity might be avoided by the addi- 
tion of three short words—* If they were,’’ &e. 
Of such slight and rare blunders one should 
say with Horace, ‘I will not be offended at a 
few blots,” and candid criticism will only 
notice them for the author’s sake and in a 
epirit of friendliness. The great questions in 
regard to an historical work are, Does it add 
to our knowledge of an important subject ? 








does it display unremitting research, good 
faith, a sound moral judgment? In the case 
of Col. Malleson’s Lord Clive these questions 
must all be answered in the affirmative. 

H. G. Keene. 








Studies in Russian Literature. 
Turner. (Sampson Low.) 


As we have already had occasion to observe 
in the Acanemy, the English public are 
taking a growing interest in that vast country 
called Russia. Mere descriptive works of 
travel have ceased to satisfy their curiosity ; 
accounts of the thought and mind of the 
Russian people are asked for; and so Mr. 
Turner has generously come forward to 
supply the demand. When we first set eyes 
on his neat little book of just 389 pages we 
confess to having felt a slight flutter; it 
raised our hopes. Here was evidently the 
kind of work required—~a short, concise 
treatise on Russian literature, not long enough 
to be tedious, and yet not so short as to be 
bald. But, on perusal, we were reminded of 
that clergyman who was complimented by his 
bishop on the brevity of his sermon, and who 
exultingly replied, ** You see, I did not wish 
to be tedious.” ‘Oh! but you were tedious,” 
was the cruel rejoinder. Although it is 
scarcely possible for any work on Russian 
literature to be utterly dull, still Mr. Turner 
is not as entertaining as we had hoped to 
find him. His sense of proportion appears to 
be defective; he has failed to group his 
authors with a due regard to their respective 
literary importance; nor has he shown their 
influence on literature or compared them 
with each other and with foreign writers. 

In literature, as in science and in art, there 
is such a thing as progress, and we can 
always see reflected the spirit of the age 
and the tendency of mankind at a certain 
period in the writings of the time. Looking 
back on the history of literature, we shall 
find a certain international community of 
ideas pervading the republic of letters; we 
shall find that the ideas of one nation are 
borrowed by another, assimilated, and then 
again borrowed by the nation from which 
they had been taken; and we shall see 
waves of thought advancing and receding 
with the history of human progress, one wave 
of ideas succeeding another and sweeping 
over Europe. It becomes, therefore, a matter 
of great interest to learn in what manner 
Russian thought has been influenced by foreign 
civilisation, and to what extent foreign civilisa- 
tion has in turn been influenced by Russian 
literature. Of this, Mr. ‘Turner does not tell 
us anything ; nay, he does not even show us 
the relative value of the various authors to 
their own country, he has omitted some of 
the most prominent of these, and has even 
put those whom he enumerates in wrong order. 
Thus he places Gogol (born 1810), who is the 
representative of the realistic school and the 
father of a new departure in Russian literature, 
before Pushkin (born 1799) and Lermontoff 
(born 1814)—the one the Jast remnant of that 
satirical classicism of which Pope may be 
regarded as our latest exponent, the other a 
gloomy misanthrope and pessimistic admirer 
of Byron. Certain phases of modern Russian 
thought are left entirely unrepresented. The 
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dreams of the Panslavist, for instance, which 
are at present giving Europe so much un- 
easiness, have no place accorded to them. 
Yet Panslavism has lately lost one of its 
champions in Dostoyeff-ky, an author of great 
talent, even genius, who might well have found 
a niche in these “ Studies.” Another vigorous 
writer, the idealist of Nihilism, Tchernishev- 
sky, is also conspicuous by hisabsence. Surely 
these two schools of thought are neither in- 
significant nor uninteresting. Count Tolstoy, 
the depictor of Russian family life, Pissemsky, 
the Zola of the North, and, the greatest 
of all, Tourguénieff, are none of them dealt 
with. On the other hand, we find seven- 
teen pages given to Jukovsky, and seventy - 
three pages literally thrown away on Lomo- 
nossofi, Kantemir, Catherine II., Sumaro- 
koff, and Von Viezin. Jukovsky was only a 
translator of German ballads; and, though he 
deserves notice for having introduced the 
romantic school to the Russian public, he is 
hardly important enough to deserve a whole 
chapter to himself. Nor can we see why 
Catherine II. should have a chapter. Few 
Sovereigns are placed in circumstances favour- 
able to literary composition, and Catherine, 
surrounded by admirers, autocratic ruler of 
an empire, was none of these exceptions. 
She lacked both the patience and the art to 
become a great author, though as a ruler she 
may well compare with our own Elizabeth. 
To foreign readers, Pushkin will probably 
long remain the central figure in Russian 
literature, alike for the smoothness of his 
versification, the polish and refinement of his 
wit, and the charming simplicity of his style. 
Though it is by his Leguenie Onéguine (which 
has been translated into English verse by Col. 
Spalding) that he is best known abroad, 
Pushkin aspired as a dramatist to become 
the Shakspere of Russia, and some critics 
have even fancied the disciple has excelled 
his great master, We are not prepared to 
consider his claims to so proud a position, 
but we had expected to find something on a 
point so interesting to English readers in 
Mr. Turner’s book. 

Another question interesting to the English 
mind is the influence of religious thought on 
Russian literature. It is well known that the 
attitude of Russian writers has been generally 
hostile to the religion of their country, nor has 
an example of piety always been set them by 
their rulers. Nevertheless, the Slavonic mind is 
eminently religious ; and the contempt observ- 
able in these authors is mainly traceable to 
impatience of ecclesiastical formalities. This 
opens a wide field for speculation, especially 
when we remember that the history of English 
literature, from Cxedmon downwards, is closely 
connected with that of religion. On this 
subject Mr. Turner is also silent. 

It is pleasant to turn from these faults of 
omission to the undoubted merits of the 
book. Mr. Turner lays no claim to originality, 
and honestly acknowledges his indebtedness 
to Russian critics; but, within the limits 
which he has set himself, he has done his 
work most conscientiously. His translations 
of Russian poetry are, we think, very happy. 
The following is from Nekrasoff’s “Jack 
Frost with the Red Nose,” or “ Red-Nosed 
Frost ” as Mr, Turner translates it. It is the 
chant of the wailers over the death of a 





peasant. The peculiar wild Russian feeling 
has been admirably preserved. 


‘‘ Whither, darling dove, with thy dark blue wings 
Hast thou flown far away ? 
In manly beauty, in stature, and in strength, 
In all the village thou hadst ne’er thy peer. 


** To the sire thou wert a counsellor sage, 

To the labourer in the field a helping mate, 

To the guest thou gavest the bread and salt of 

welcome, 

To wife and children thou gavest thy love. 

‘© Wherefore didst thou make thy stay so short ? 

Wherefore hast thou, love, deserted us? 

Thou didst reconsider thy first thought, 

Thou didst reconsider with the damp, cold earth, 
*¢ Thou didst reconsider and ordain that we 

Should remain orphaned in the world, 

As we wash thee now, not with water fresh, 

But with our hot and burning tears, 

‘© Thy aged mother will die with weeping ; 

Thy father cannot live alone ; 

Like the forest-birch lopped of its tuft 

Is the housewife in the house without her mate. 

* * *% * ™ 
‘* Food of our eyes ! unfold thy hands, 

Look up with thy falcon glance, 

Shake thy silken locks, 

Open thy sweet mouth ! 

‘* Then for joy we would boil 

The honey and strong drink, 

Would seat thee at table; 

Eat, longed-for and our darling ! 

‘« Then would we stand before thee 

Our bread-giver and hope of home, 

Nor ever take our eyes from off thee, 

And would greedily devour thy sweet words,” 

Had Dickens ever such sincere homage paid 
him as was involuntarily rendered to Gogol ? 
Pushkin says :— 
“‘T am told that once, when the publisher 
went into the press-room where the Evenings 
was being printed, the type-setters began cover- 
ing their mouths with their hands in order to 
stop giggling. The foreman explained to the 
surprised publisher the reason of this strange 
conduct by telling him that the workmen, while 
setting up the type, were almost dying with 
laughter.” 

We hope this is only the foreruuner of a 
more élaborate and more critical work on the 
same subject. It is certainly a valuable hand- 
book preparatory to the study of Russian 
literature ; and, as such, we have no hesitation 
in recommending it. 

E. A. BrayLtey Honcerts. 








The Teacher's Prayer-Book : being the Book 
of Common Prayer, with Introductions, 
Analyses, and Notes. By Alfred Barry. 
(Eyre & Spottiswoode.) 


THE appearance of this volume, together with 
the announcement that a work having, as it 
would seem, a similar aim is about to be 
published, under a learned array of editors, 
by the Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge, goes to indicate a demand for a popular 
and yet accurate and trustworthy commentary 
on the Book of Common Prayer. 

I have examined Canon Barry’s work with 
much interest, and can say, with certain 
reservations noted below, that it is well done. 
The scope of the book may be best described 
in the words of the author :— 


«In the introductions and notes to The Teacher's 
Prayer-Book I have endeavoured to keep strictly 
to the object indicated by the title; and, with- 
out any attempt at original research or ex- 
haustive treatment, to supply to Churchmen, 





and especially to those who have to give 
religious teaching, some knowledge of the 
origin, the principles, and the substance of the 
Prayer-Book, which they are continually using, 
and which, perhaps through that very famili- 
arity, is apt to be imperfectly understood.” 


It will be seen that this volume does not aim 
at being a manual for professional students 
of Anglican theology. For the liturgical 
originals, and the minuter details of history, 
students will, as heretofore, naturally turn to 
such works as Palmer’s, Blunt’s, and Procter’s, 
which last-named writer has, I may say in 
passing, made his book in its ‘ater editions 
much more accurate and valuable than it was 
at first. But I am sure that even profes- 
sional students will find much that is in- 
teresting and useful in Canon Barry’s little 
book ; and I would refer more particularly to 
the excellent manner in which the rationale 
of the services is treated. Another feature 
worthy of commendation is the occasional 
criticism (as it seems to me almost always 
just) on the liturgical and literary merits and 
deficiencies of several parts of the services. 
For example, Canon Barry sees in the General 
Thanksgiving “‘some faint indication of the 
didactic tendency common in the prayers of 
that period ’’—7.e., the period of the Restora- 
tion. Again, he observes on the epithets 
“religious and gracious,” applied to the 
Sovereign in the Prayer for Parliament, that 
they are “a departure from the sound rule, 
elsewhere observed, of refraining from the 
attribution to the Sovereign of any personal 
qualities.’ It may be noticed in this con- 
uexion that in the Prayer for Parliament as 
it now stands in the Prayer-Book of the 
Church of Ireland these epithets have given 
place to “ our Sovereign Lady the Queen.” In 
a similar way, Canon Barry comments on 
the characteristics of the style of the 
ancient Collects and of the style of those 
composed in modern times. The unhappy 
change of address in the Collect for the 
Sunday after Ascension Day, in that for 
the fourth Sunday in Advent, and in the 
“ Prayer for the Queen’s Majesty ”’ are duly 
noted. But that sore burden, “ Dearly 
beloved brethren, the Scripture moveth us,” 
&c., is passed by without the censure which 
its incongruity in a service now well known 
deserves. 

The short notices of the “ Black-letter” 
holy days are excellently done, the chief points 
of interest, historical or legendary, being 
rightly hit off. On St. Mary Magdalene’s 
Day, Canon Barry, in the spirit of careful and 
independent criticism which is seen through- 
out this little book, remarks, “‘ Why a com- 
memoration so reasonable and spiritually 
instructive was dropped in 1552 does not 
appear.” 

Canon Barry remarks that, 


‘since the Church of England has taken the 
bold and exceptional course of requiring not 
only (as in the old Canons) that the Athanasian 
Creed should be studied by the clergy, but that 
it should be heard and repeated by the people, 
itis incumbent on her members to study, and 
on her ministers to teach, its true meaning.” 


One may be able to assent to this statement 
without being able to accept Canon Barry’s 
explanations of the “true meaning.” ‘Thus 
we are told that Quicunque vult salvus 
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esse should be translated “whoever desires 
to be in the way of salvation,” and that 
similarly ver. 28 should run ‘ He, therefore, 
that will be in the way of salvation, let him 
thus think,” &c. “ Let him thus think” may 
do well enough, but, however much we may 
appreciate the motive that prompts the above 
rendering of salvus esse, 1 cannot doubt the 
old rendering is the true one. The old 
rendering was retained, I observe, by the 
Committee of the Upper House of Convoca- 
tion in the amended translation appended to 
their valuable Report (1872); and the study 
both of the Latinity and of the theology of 
the fifth and sixth centuries will leave little 
doubt that salvus here must be taken in the 
sense in which it is used in the Vulgate at 
Matt. x. 22, xix. 25, 1 Cor. iii. 15, &e. 
Canon Barry does not say a word on what 
may be taken as certain, that the Reformers 
had a Greek text before them from which 
they translated; and, so far as I know, all 
the Greek texts read ow6jjva. And this fact 
as to a Greek text having been adopted by 
the Reformers will, when examined, further 
show that the “believe rightly ” (of ver. 29) 
and the absence of “‘ and firmly ”’ from ver. 42 
are not ‘‘ imperfections in the ¢rans/lation,” as 
we are told by Canon Barry. The Reformers 
may have made an error in selecting the 
Greek rather than the Latin text; but this 
does not involve imperfections in translation. 
Again, what does Canon Barry mean by 
saying the question of the date of the Quv- 
cunque is partly determined by the considera- 
tion of ‘the insertion of the e¢ Filio” in 
ver. 23? ‘Insertion ;’’ is there a shadow 
of evidence to show that these words were 
ever absent from the Quicungue vult? I 
am compelled to think that Canon Barry’s 
discussion of the Athanasian Creed does not 
show so many signs of care as most other 
parts of his work. Even curious slips of the 
pen, or press, have been here allowed to stand 
uncorrected. The original of ver. 1 we are 
told is “Qui [sic] vult salvus esse ;” and 
Charlemagne is made to present a copy of the 
Athanasian Creed to the Pope in a.p. 722, 
while, in fact, the great Emperor was not 
born till twenty years later. The reference 
is, I suppose, to the Vienna Psalter. 

Canon Barry quite misstates the facts when 
he tells us (p. 136) that, according to the 
best authorities, the word ‘‘ mass ” is *‘ derived 
from the Ite, missa est, of the dismissal of those 
not admissible to the Communion.” Litur- 
giolists would be truly glad to have pointed 
out to them any instance in which that well- 
known formula was used in the dismissal of 
“those not admissible to the Communion.” 
The connexion of missa with missio may be 
admitted; I only object to the inaccuracy 
of statement indicated above. Students of 
English Church history will be curious to 
know what new evidence Canon Barry can 
have for the very strongly expressed statement 
that “it is all but certain that Pope Pius IV. 
offered to sanction ” the Prayer-Book of 1559 
“if only his supremacy could be recognised 
in England.” 

A few minor errors have escaped the 
vigilance of Canon Barry, and of Archdeacon 
Cheetham, to whose supervision the sheets 
were submitted. The response, “The Lord’s 
name be praised,” was not added, as we are 





told (p. 39), in 1604, but in 1662, having 
previously appeared in the Scotch Service- 
Book of 1637. Archbishop Hermann’s Oon- 
sultatio is again and again referred to. Con- 
sultatio is, I suppose, Canon Barry’s rendering 
into Latin of the word “ Consultation’ ap- 
pearing in the title of the English trans- 
lation; but the title of Hermann’s book 
is “ Simplex ac Pia Deliberatio,’’ &c. The 
little slip of speaking of the “ Diocletian 
persecution ’’ occurs three or four times. 
The Golden Numbers (p. 31) appear in the 
margin of the Calendar not up to April 25, 
but, of course, only up to April 18. The 
obsolete word “ alloweth ”’ (from allaudare) in 
the Baptismal service does not mean merely 
“sanctions,” but “ approves of,’’ as we have 
it in the Latin of 1560 quin magni pendat, 
and in Bright and Medd’s admirable version 
quin et pergratum sit. In the words “ sung 
or said’’ instead of “said or sung” Canon 
Barry (p. 50) finds an indication of the 
original musical character of the Litany. 
How little weight is to be attached to the 
order of these two words may be gathered 
from a comparison of the rubrics before the 
Apostles’ Creed at matins and at evensong. 
The one has “sung or said,’ the other “ said 
or sung.”’ 

In form, Canon Barry’s book is something 
like Messrs. Beamont and Campion’s Prayer- 
Book Interleaved. The text of the Prayer- 
Book appears on the right, as the book lies 
open, and the comment on the left. But, 
when the matter demands it, Canon Barry 
has not restricted himself to the limited space 
afforded by a single page. 

I avoid discussing Canon Barry's treatment 
of the “ burning questions ” in the interpreta- 
tion of rubrics, &c. I will only say his tone 
is very free from party spirit. 


Joun Downen. 








The Fowler in Ireland. By Sir R. Payne- 
Gallwey, Bart. (Van Voorst.) 


Tus book consists of an account, from the 
sportsman’s point of view, of the wild fowl of 
Ireland, and a series of chapters giving full in- 
structions how to select and work the puat-gun, 
by which they may be shot in great numbers 
either on the open sea or in estuaries. There 
is thus a pleasing flavour of our old friend 
Col. Hawker in the second part; while the 
first half of the book resembles a regular 
history of native birds, qualified with a dash 
of that enthusiastic wild-fowl shooter, Mr. 
St. John. Over and above these character- 
istics, the Irish sportsman will find many 
useful hints on the shooting which the 
numerous loughs and arms of the sea furnish 
round his island, and particular instructions 
on the netting of plover andducks. In short, 
it forms a valuable supplement to the Natural 
History of Thompson and the more restricted 
account of the birds of Belfast Lough by 
Mr. R. L. Patterson. The reader might be 
inclined to smile at the Hibernian classifica- 
tion which, in a book devoted to wild-fowling, 
includes a chapter on the mammals of Ireland ; 
the information which it contains, however, 
is so valuable, inasmuch as many exaggerated 
statements have been made upon Irish quad- 





rupeds, that a perusal immediately represses 





any inclination to levity. Thus we learn that 
a breed of wild goats of extreme swiftness 
and shy habits has taken possession of the 
wild cliffs of Dingle Bay, much as Mr. Col- 
quhoun tells us used to be the case on one of 
the islands in Loch Lomond. The red deer only 
lingers in a wild statein Kerry. The roe deer 
is, and seems always to have been, unknown. 
The wild cat and squirrel are also not in- 
digenous. Curiously enough, the weasel, dor- 
mouse, short-tailed field mole, and several 
other British mammals are never found in 
the sister island. St. Patrick did his work 
thoroughly. 

Among other curious information given in 
this book are some statements about the relics 
of the Spanish Armada. Carronades, with the 
arms of Spain yet visible on them, have been 
cast up by the waves at Spanish Point in 
Clare. 


“To this day chairs and tables, chests, and 
plank doors formed of old mahogany are to be 
met with in fishermen’s hovels, black with age 
and smoke, rickety with constant mending, 
wear and tear, but yet sound in the wood. 
The admiral’s table, large and massive, with 
the royal arms and its chasing in perfect 


preservation, I have scen in the hall of Dromo- 
land Castle.” 


Some of the shipwrecked sailors intermarried 
with the Irish, and the dark features not un- 
common among the natives of the West coast 
are supposed to be due to this infusion of 
Spanish blood, The same story is told, we 
may add, of the exclusive little fishing village 
of Beer in South-east Devon. Whatever 
else the fowler in Ireland may shoot, let him 
spare aswan. A superstition of the country, 
which is new to us in Western folk-lore, 
although it finds a counterpart in the belief of 
many jungle tribes in India respecting the 
tiger, affirms that departed spirits, perhaps of 
close kith and kin, are imprisoned in the form 
of swans. Extreme misfortune, it is supposed, 
will befall the man who kills a swan, and 
Sir R. Payne-Gallwey thinks it wise in this 
matter to defer to the prejudices of the 
people. 

The ornithology of Ireland, so far as the 
birds are concerned which are most likely to 
rise before the fowler’s gun, is minutely 
examined, hints and directions for stealing up 
to each species being appended. The birds 
themselves are frequently figured, sc that the 
merest tyro could scarcely be at a _ loss 
in identifying the contents of his game-bag. 
Calm weather is the best for the fowler’s 
art; in wind and fog the birds become rest- 
less. A continued frost drives away some 
birds, and falls with cruel severity oa many 
which remain to do battle with it. The 
author is doubtless right in his assertion that 
two varieties of the common wild duck are 
found in Ireland, those bred in the country and 
immigrants. This is the case in Scotland 
also. His account of capturing wild fowl by 
means of a decoy is full and yet lucid, even 
more so than that contained in Rev. R. Lub- 
bock’s Observations on the Fauna of Norfolk. 
Although extremely popular with our fore- 
fathers, this system is unsuited to the present 
day, save in rare localities. We know of two 
or three spots in Lincolnshire where it may be 
seen in operation, and there are, it seems, three 
decoys in Ireland, Sir R. Payne-Gallwey’s 
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illustrations enable the whole method to be 
easily comprehended. His account of the 
mode in which the tame decoy ducks ought to 
be fed is amusingly particular. It must be 
only at twilight, whenthe wild birds are away 
foraging for themselves, which will render the 
tame ducks sufficiently hungry to prompt 
them to do their proper work next day. They 
must not be kept too hungry, however, else 
their flapping rush across the pond will alarm 
their wild brethren; while, if too well fed, 
they will not come at all to the decoy-man’s 
whistle. 

Wild-fowling on a wintry night among 
masses of ice, with a ruffling sea showing that 
a storm is brewing in the Atlantic, cannot be 
altogether a warm or a safe pastime off the 
West coast of Ireland. If a man will try it, 
the author recommends a low double punt, in 
which the fowler lies at full length with his 
finger on the trigger of a heavy punt-gun 
secured by rope breeching before him, while 
his friend, also at full length on the bottom of 
the punt, gently propels the craft by two short 
hand-paddles towards the unsuspecting fowl, 
as if it were a log of wood drifting down 
upon them. After the roar of the big gun, 
a few crippled birds may be stopped by 
the aid of a shoulder-gun, and then one or 
both fowlers must plunge into the water and 
struggle over beds of soft 00z2 to secure the 
victims. Occasionally a rival gunner may 
fire at the punt (as has happened to our 
author), mistaking it, in the uncertain light, 
for a “ company” of wild-fowl riding on the 
waves. Yet sportsmen wax enthusiastic on 
the charms of this diversion, and we have 
known of a case where a man well advanced 
in life eagerly set to work, constructed his 
own punt, provided proper gear, and was very 
successful in his nocturnal paddlings. Inde- 
pendently of the present disturbed condition 
of Ireland, as neither fisherman nor hunter 
is allowed to amuse himself in peace, 
more than ordinary difficulties would attend 
the efforts of an Englishman who should 
attempt to shoot wild-fowl on the Irish estu- 
aries. <A race of native professionals exist 
on all of these suitable bays and waters for 
wild-fowl which look with peculiar suspicion 
upon the arrival of even an Irish sportsman 
among them. To avert the evil consequences 
of their jealousy it is necessary to keep these 
native gunners in pleasant temper, and they 
must be appeased with a liberal share from 
the strange fowler’s bag. To fire in revenge 
near wild-fowl which he was about to stalk, 
and thus to keep them altogether out of the 
locality, is the least inconvenience, to use a 
mild term, which an English sportsman need 
apprehend at their hands. The many details 
and figures of this book will prove useful to 
everyone who handles a gun against our 
native wild-fowl. No more suitable book for 
a country house can be imagined during the 
long winter evenings. We must not conclude 
without special commendation of Whymper’s 
illustrations ; while the fact that the author 
has taken counsel with Mr. J. E. Harting, 
himself no mean authority on shore-shooting, 
is sufficient warrant for the trustworthiness 
of his natural history. Lindley Murray, 
however, might have been called in, here and 
there, with advantage. 

M. G. Watkins. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Ogilvie’s Imperial Dictionary. New Edition, 
carefully Revised and greatly Augmented. 
Edited by Charles Annandale. Vol. IV. (Blackie.) 
Our vocabulary of praise would fail us if we 
tried to say all that we really think of this 
dictionary. A somewhat searching use of the 
earlier volumes has entirely tended to confirm 
the very high opinion which we have more than 
once already expressed. Now that the last 
volume stands on our shelf, we feel asif a no 
light share of our own editorial responsibility 
had been transferred to stronger shoulders. 
Students of the English language are still 
anxiously waiting for the appearance of the 
first part of the great dictionary of the Philo- 
logical Society ; and we have heard it whispered 
that they will have to wait till the autumn. 
But, in the meanwhile, hard-worked members of 
the literary profession cannot over-estimate the 
obligation they owe to Mr. Annandale. Nor 
should the publishers be forgotten. In redeem- 
ing punctually their promise of issuing the 
four volumes within twelve months, they have 
set an example to all their brethren. It must 
be a deserved source of pride to them that the 
Americans have made arrangements with them 
to bring out this edition of Ogilvie as the 
standard dictionary in the country of Webster, 
especially as the last edition suffered there 
from piracy. 


THE editors of the Bibliographer (Elliot 
Stock) have been perfectly successful in their 
endeavour to make it ‘‘ both interesting as a 
current magazine and valuable as a permanent 
work.” If it be taken up casually from a 
reading-room table, it is certain to interest all 
who have any care for old books, old libraries, 
or even the literary gossip of the day ; and few 
who possess any books at all will fail to find in 
the records of sales, or the notes and news, or 
the correspondence columns something that 
will send them to their own shelves, and 
possibly suggest an enquiry that may produce 
instructive and valuable results. But, in 
addition to this matter of more or less ephemeral 
interest, the second volume of the Bibliographer 
contains an unusually large number of articles 
of permanent importance as solid contributions 
to knowledge. Among these are Mr. W. M. 
Conway on the Wood-cutters of the Netherlands ; 
Notices of the Genevan Bible, by the Rev. N. 
Pocock ; Mr. Gomme’s Bibliography of Books on 
Local Government ; Mr. Solly on The Whole Duty 
of Man ; Dr. Heinemann’s Bibliographical List of 
the English Translations and Annotated Editions 
of Goethe’s ‘‘ Faust;” Mr. Tawse’s admirable 
Monograph on James Watson, the Edinburgh 
Printer; Mr. Ashbee’s List of London Signs of 
Booksellers and Printers; and Mr. Hutt’s ‘La 
Rochefoucauld and his English Translators.” 
Many other articles of scarcely less interest 
might be cited; but the titles of these will prob - 
ably suffice to prove that the editors have been 
singularly successful in providing bibliographers 
with original articles of wide range and of high 
value. For ourselves, we must confess that, 
since the appearance of this magazine, we have 
taken a new interest in bibliography, which, 
if not as “ musical as is Apollo’s lute,” is at least 
not so “harsh and crabbed as dull fools 
suppose,” and may very often, if studied ina 
scientific spirit, throw a light not to be derived 
from any other source on questions of political 
and social, as well as of literary, importance. 
Finally, it must be said that few publications 
testify to such competent and careful editorship 
as this younger brother of the Antiquary. 


C. Sonnets by C. Authors. Edited by Henry 


J. Nicoll. (Edinburgh: Macniven and Wallace.) 
Next after the writing of sonnets, there is no 
such curious idiosyncrasy as the collecting of 
How many of these collections have 


them. 








appeared within the past ten years, we havo 
not precisely calculated; but we should 
estimate the number to be about one per 
annum. This latest has the peculiarity of 
giving but a single specimen from each sonnet- 
writer. Of the selections everyone will have 
his own opinion; but nothing can be said in 
favour of the topsy-turvy arrangement of 
living poets. The volume attracts by its tiny 
size and by the style of its paper and type. It 
is, perhaps, owing to the binder that many of 
the sonnets on opposite pages have not been 
made to “‘ range.” 


In Flotsam and Jetsam (W. H. Allen), Mr. T. 
G. Bowles, who describes himself idyllically as 
a ‘‘master mariner,” has published, in all good 
faith, some very tedious reading. Mr. Bowles 
is fond of the ‘‘ grand, solemn, serious sea; ” he 
is also proprietor of a yacht; on his cruises he 
is given to decorous meditation ; and the result 
is Flotsam and Jetsam. For the ‘‘ writings” it 
contains he pleads that they “are not mere in- 
ventions ;” they are “the expression of what 
was struck out of me in the conflict between the 
realities of the sea and the fancies of the 
shore.” ‘‘ That,” he adds with dignity, ‘is 
my only excuse for them.” Applied to the 
composition of these exercises in reflection, the 
excuse is good and valid enough. Whether it 
applies with equal success to their republication 
is another matter. On consideration, we do not 
believe that it does. Mr. Bowles discourses of 
ships and sailors, and the goodness of God, and 
the virtues of garlic, and the comforts of death, 
with a certain thoughtful vagueness which is the 
reverse of impressive. Always he seems on the 
point of saying something ; but the something 
somehow never gets said, and the effect produced 
is not dissimilar to that of Lord Burleigh’s 
soliloquy. If writing Flotsam and Jetsam were 
the inevitable consequence of keeping a yacht, 
then, in the interests of the race, yachting were 
a pastime to be rigorously suppressed. That 
such a consequence is possible should make all 
yachtsmen mend their ways and reflect. It 
adds one more to the dangers of the deep; it 
may persuade a number of people to avoid 
seafaring as a doubtful speculation, and content 
themselves with what Mr. Bowles, in his 
seamanlike ardour, is pleased to call “the 
trivialities, the meannesses, and the confusions 
of land life.” 


Social Wreckage: a Review of the Laws of 
England as they affect the Poor. By Francis 
Peek. (Isbister.) This work has much to 
recommend it. Itis not the hasty publication 
of a writer who is only partially acquainted 
with his subject. Some years ago Mr. Peek, 
then a member of the London School Board, 
brought out a treatise, entitled Our Land and 
Our Poor, which was very favourably received, 
and out of that smaller work the present 
volume has grown. If there is any mistake it 
is on the side of omission, fur, in the book 
before us, we see signs of excessive compression ; 
and this is to be regretted, considering the 
magnitude of the object which the author has 
set before him. ‘The object of this book,” he 
says, ‘‘is not to plead ior charity, but simply 
for justice—justice from the strong in dealing 
with the weak, from the rich towards the poor.” 
Yet, even with the materials used, a very strong 
case is made out against our present poor-laws. 
That the system, as now constructed, is bad is 
probably very generally recognised; but works 
like that now before us are wanted to show how 
really bad it is, and how easy it would be to 
mend it if class interests were not involved. 
We cannot say that the first chapter, entitled 
“The Influence of a Nation’s Laws on its 
Moral Character,” is the best. The question, 
which is one vf world-wide importance, is 
argued on a somewhat narrow basis; nor does 
the author bring to bear such historical 
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illustration as would show that the influence 
cf law is felt very deeply. Still, so far 
as the English poor-laws are concerned, 
their baneful influence is very fairly shown. 
The main facts in the case against the 
existing poor-laws seem to be these: They are 
built on the wrong lines and tend to foster 
pauperism and discourage providence ; they are 
aggravated by the folly of the existing licensing 
laws and by the irregular and inconsistent 
administration of justice, the criminal law being 
peculiarly faulty in this respect; the laws 
relating to women (their persons, not their 
property) are immoral and unjust; and the 
system of educating pauper children is in- 
defensible. On this last point Mr. Peek’s 
Appendix gives valuable information in a con- 
venient form. It is simply astoundiug that the 
boarding-out of pauper children is not more 
generally adopted. But boards of guardians 
are not receptive of improved methods of poor- 
law administration ; if they were, perhaps we 
should not hear that a large metropolitan parish 
in South London has lately resolved on butiding 
uew schools for pauper children at an estimated 
cost of £60,000. ‘The author does not say 
much on the question of women guardians of 
the poor, which might well have uttracted 
his attention. Serious efforts are now being 
made to induce qualified women to offer them- 
selves for election; and a society with this 
object, which owes its origin to the enterprise 
ot a lady member for the Lambeth division of 
the London School Board, has already had con- 
siderable success. In the case mentioned above, 
where it is intended to incur a large expendi- 
ture on pauper schools, we believe that the lady 
members of the board were only beaten by a 
narrow majority on their counter proposal for 
the adoption of the boarding-out system. 
Social Wreckage is a book which ought to be 
in the hands of every guardian throughout 
England and Ireland. 


Zoological Sketches: a Contribution to the 
Outdoor Study of Natural History. By Felix 
L. Oswald. With Thirty-six Illustrations by 
Hermann Faber. (W. H. Allen.) Despite its 
imprint, we have no hesitation in aflirming that 
this book is of American manufacture from 
cover to cover. This is not said by way of 
reproach, but merely to record a fact that ought 
to have been‘ stated. In truth, the get-up of 
the volume worthily corresponds to the interest 
of the contents. Since Frank Buckland is 
gone, we know no writer who possesses a more 
intimate knowledge of the ways of wild animals 
and of half-domesticated pets than Mr. Oswald. 
To knowledge, acquired both at first and second 
hand, he adds a vivacious style and very 
ingenious reflections, so that those who once 
open his pages will not be content until they 
have read every line. The first title of the 
book is more accurate than the second. We 
venture to think that the author originally 
intended to give a narrative of his experiences 
among the wild creatures of Mexico and Central 
America ; and no doubt this would have 
supplied an interesting volume by itself. But 
when he once began on animals, his passion for 
the subject led him on to pour forth all his 
treasures new and old. The reader ought not 
to complain, .though the distinctive value of 
the book may be lessened. We should like to 
quote from Mr. Oswald’s good stories; but 
unfortunately we have been unable to find one 
short enough. We must content ourselves with 
protesting against the use of the word “ baboon” 
us applied to Indian monkeys (chap. vi., passim), 
und against such Latin as ‘‘ natura si furca 
expellas ” (p 241, note). The illustrations are 
better as wood-cuts than as drawings. 

A Lady's Drive from Florence to Cherbourg ; 
or, Santo, Lucia, and Co.: Where They Stayed, 
and What They Paid. By Ella Hunter (Black- 








wood.) From the time of Ida Pfeiffer down- 
wards (not to quote illustrious living examples) 
this century has abundantly shown that there 
are no such travellers as unprotected ladies. 
They undertake what few men care to do, and 
always accept hardships, great and small, with 
a frolic welcome. Above all, they possess the 
supreme gift of being able to tell their stories 
with an easy pen, and take their readers captive. 
This book is of tiny size, and the journey it 
describes (though of a novel character) was 
almost destitute of incident. Yet, in its way, 
it may worthily compare with the big travel 
books that we have lately received from more 
famous women. A courageous heart, rising 
above physical ailments that would have crushed 
most of us, at once attracts sympathy; and 
the record of petty details is worked into a 
narrative which is not exciting, but which it is 
impossible to skip or to lay down. 


Old Norse Fairy Tales. By George Stephens 
and H. Cavallius. (Sonnenschein.) These tales 
are charming in their way, and it is a way that 
most of us like. They have been taken down 
from the lips of Swedish peasantry, and this 
guarantee of their geauineness is in itself a 
recommendation. That they should bealtogether 
new discoveries in folk-lore is not to be expected. 
They are but gleanings from a field that has 
been well reaped; and we meet with many old 
friends, including ‘‘ Jack the Giant Killer,” 
whose very successful trick with the hasty 
pudding we read of twice in this volume. Never- 
theless, new or old, the stories are full of fancy 
and humour, are tolerably translated, and have 
some tolerable illustrations by Mr. Lundgren. 
One of the best stories is that of the three old 
fays who performed the tasks required of a 
princess ignorant of the arts of housewifery by 
the very practical mother of the prince who 
wished to marry her. Not only was the mother 
deceived, but the princess was, by a wonderful 
stroke of luck, relieved from all domestic duties 
for the rest of her life. Not a very good moral 
this, we fear ; but, fortunately for the enjoyment 
of children, the code of morality in Norse fairy 
tales is not quite the same as that of their every- 
day life. 


Messrs. W. H. ALLEN have issued together 
two military books, both bound in scarlet and 
adorned with appropriate emblems. The one— 
Pen-and -Ink Sketches of Military Subjects, by 
‘‘Tgnotus ”’—is a reprint of articles that have 
appeared in the Saturday Review during the 
past half-dozen years. Though it cannot be 
said that they cover the entire field, or go very 
deep in their criticism, yet they come well out 
of the test of being read continuously. The 
general tendency of the writer is to adopt a 
fair mean between the old and new schools, 
and by so doing he adds greatly to the weight of 
his own suggestions. The other book—Scraps 
from my Sabretasche, by George Carter Stent—- 
is much more presumptuous, and perhaps more 
clever. It describes, with manifest veracity, 
and also with some bumptiousness, the life of 
a trooper in a light-dragoon regiment some 
twenty-five years ago. As that period happens 
to include Sir Hugh Rose’s campaign in Central 
India, we are permitted to see what a private 
soldier did during the suppression of the Mutiny. 
The story would not prove altogether pleasant 
reading for our Indian fellow-subjects. Both 
these books are so badly bound that they have 
come to pieces on the first reading. 


Beowulf and the Fight at Finnsburg. Trans- 
lated by James M. Garnett. (Boston, U.S.) 
This, the fourth English or first American 
translation, possesses no literary merit what- 
ever, nor is it close enough for a ‘“ crib,” 
though it may possibly be of some slight service 
to those students of Old English who do not 
posse3s (as they ougit) the ‘‘ Almayne tonge,” 
tor it embodies the corrections and readings of 





Heyne’s fourth edition (1879), and gives a fair 
bibliography of the whole subject. Tho trans- 
lator’s own views on the chronology and 
composition of the two epics are neither novel 
nor convincing, though they are, it must be 
granted, very modestly set forth. A good 
English word-for-word rendering, of Beowulf 
and the Burning of Finsborough would be help- 
ful to many anthropologists who cannot read 
these poems in the original; and if Dr. Garnett 
would thoroughly remodel his rendering with 
this end in view, he might produce what he 
certainly has not given us here—a really useful 
book. For the general reader, Col. Lumsden’s 
is probably the best English version, while the 
student will undoubtedly prefer the prose of 
Kemble. Now that an excellent reprint of the 
MS. (A. Holder’s) may be had for ‘‘ the compara- 
tively modest sum of eighteenpence,” while 
the facsimile reprint of the Harly-English 
Text Society is shortly expected, we may, 
perhaps, look forward to a fresh English criti- 
cal edition of these two favourite poems. lor, 
though there are other and earlier pieces of 
Old-Knglish verse which, to our mind, are quite 
as important and more beautiful than Beowulf, 
these have never gained the general attention 
which, from various causes (especially the 
exaggerated views of its age and the idea that 
it gives a picture of very primitive Teutonic 
life), has been accorded to this ninth-century 
peem. Moreover, Beowulf, in its present state, 
shows Clear evidences of artificial and inartistic 
remodelling, its few exquisite ‘‘ purple patches” 
being divided by colourless lengths of prosiness 
and repetition. The Finsborough fragment is 
from a finer and, one would say, an earlier 
poem, bearing a close and remarkable relation 
to Biarka-mal. 


Archibald Campbell Tait: a Sketch of the 
Public Life of the Late Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. By A. C. Bickley. (Nisbet.) ‘This 
little book is very nicely printed and got up 
(especially when we consider the rapidity with 
which it must have been produced), but there 
our praise must stop. It is idle, we know, to 

rotest against the publication of premature 
Stequettes: but we decline to read beyond the 
first chapter when we find (p. 7) that ‘‘ the 
Reform Bill opened the House of Commons to 
all who would subscribe to the Oath of Alle- 
giance,” and (p. 10) such an inimitable blunder 
as ‘‘ the Hebdominal Board.” 


WE have received from Messrs. Blackwood a 
copy of the second edition of the seventh volume 
of Kinglake’s Invasion of the Crimea, which 
contains a new Preface, and in which the foot- 
notes are relegated to an Appendix. This 
Preface is divided into two parts, one giving a 
summary of the recent operations in Egypt, 
the other replying to a criticism mado on the 
first edition. Mr. Kinglake’s style, whether in 
description or argumentation, is a formed style 
against which it was long ago useless to remon- 
strate. The substance inthe present case does 
not come to much. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Ovr readers will be interested to learn that 
Messrs. Macmillan and Co. are likely to begin 
publishing an illustrated monthly magazine in 
the course of the present year. 


Tue Life of the late Archbishop of Canterbury 
is, we hear, to be written by his son-in-law aud 
private secretary, the Rev. Randall ‘f. Davidson, 
in conjunction with the Rev. W. Benham, 
formerly Vicar of Addington, and much in his 
Grace’s confidence. The biography will be 
founded on abundant material left by Arch- 
bishop Tait in the form of letters and diaries, 
Messrs. Macmillan and Co, will be the pub- 
lishers, 
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WE are informed that three volumes of the 
late Lord Lytton’s Life, Letters, and Literary 
Remains may be expected to appear in the 
course of next spring. They will contain, in 
addition to his autobiography, a selection from 
his earlier unpublished writings, together with 
portraits, facsimiles of MSS., and other illus- 
trations. The narrative of the author’s literary 
life will also be continued by his son in these 
volumes. 


WE hear that Mr. Froude is now passing 
through the press the Letters and Memorials of 
Jane Welsh Carlyle, which Carlyle had himself 
prepared for publication. The work will fill 
three volumes. 

Messrs. LoneMANS will publish next week 
anew work by Prof. Max Miiller, containing 
the lectures delivered by him last year at 
Cambridge. The lectures number seven in all; 
and their value has been increased by a consider- 
able number of notes and illustrations. One of 
these notes draws a comparison between the 
treasures unearthed by Dr. Schliemann at 
Mycenae and similar finds on the Oxus ; another 
traces the various names of the cat; another 
treats of Indian texts illustrative of the Deluge. 
The longest of all, extending to nearly a 
hundred pages, expounds a somewhat startling 
theory with regard to the date of Sanskrit 
literature. Prof. Max Miiller has arrived at 
the conclusion (in which, we believe, he would 
have been entirely supported by the late Dr. 
Burnell) that the whole of Sanskrit literature, 
excepting the Vedas and the earliest Buddhist 
texts, was written since the fourth century of 
our era. The dramas of Kiilidisa, such as 
“‘Sakuntali” and “ Urvasi,’ which have 
hitherto been referred to the first century B.c., 
are relegated to the sixth century A.D; and the 
Laws of Manu, which Sir William Jones placed 
circ, 1280 B.C., are assigned to a date not earlier, 
and possibly much later, than the fourth cen- 
tury A.D. Prof. Max Miiller’s book is to be 
called What Can India Teach Us ? 


Mr. FREEMAN intends to collect into a 
volume his ‘‘ Impressions of the United States,” 
which have already appeared in various maga- 
zines. 


Mr. LestreE STEPHEN has had printed a 
tentative list of names beginning with A which 
it is intended to insert in the new Dictionary of 
National Biography. According to a rough 
calculation, the total nuraber must amount to 
about 850, beginning with Aaron, a Welsh 
martyr of the fourth century, and ending with 
the late Prof. Aytoun, of Edinburgh. We ob- 
serve that it is proposed te place peers under the 
name of their families, not that of their titles. 
Mr. Leslie Stephen will be glad to send copies 
of this list to any persons disposed to help, and 
to receive from them corrections and offers of 
contributions. : 


Messrs. REMINGTON will publish next month 
a novel by a new writer, which we have reason 
to anticipate will attract some attention. It is 
to be called Jn a Vain Shadow, 


Mr. Srpnety L. LEE will give a fuller account 
of Lord Berners than has hitherto been ac- 
cessible in his Introduction to his edition of Huon 
of Bordeaux, part 1, which is nearly ready for the 
Harly-English Text Society. The Introduction 
will also contain a general view of the Charle- 
magne Romances on the Continent and in 
England, with a special description of Huon. 
Mr. Lee’s Prefatory Note promises a reproduc- 
tion of a family portrait of Lord Berners which 
his descendant, the Hon. Tyrwhit Wilson, will 
allow to be photographed and engraved by 
Dawson’s process. 

Tue Clarendon Press will publish very shortly 
an edition of the Jnstitutes of Justinian, in two 
volumes, by Mr. J. B. Moyle, Fellow and Tutor 
of New College, Oxford. The second volume 





contains only a translation ; the first consists of 
the text, introductions, commentary, and ex- 
cursus. The commentary is in the form of 
foot-notes; the excursus, which are ten in 
number, are upon topics which require a some- 
what longer treatment than could be given in 
that shape, or of which there is little or no 
notice in the text. The longest of these, some 
thirty pages in length, is upon the earlier 
history of the Roman civil procedure; other 
subjects dealt with in the same way are posses- 
sion, obligations, and some of the ‘‘jura in re 
aliena.” The General Introduction, which 
covers more than seventy pages, treats of the 
evolution of the Roman legislative machinery 
and kindred matters ; there are also short intro- 
ductions to the several books, explaining the 
system upon which Justinian classified the 
private law of Rome, summarising the contents 
of each, and pointing out the principal legal 
changes which had taken place between the 
times of Justinian and Gaius. There is a full 
textual Index, and a second one to the general 
matter contained in the introduction, notes, and 
excursus, 


Messrs. RivineTons have in the press, and 
will publish immediately in their ‘* Rugby 
Series” of Shakspere’s Plays, an edition of 
“Othello,” with notes, by Mr. E. K. Purnell, 
master of the ‘‘line” class at Wellington 
College. ‘‘Othello” is the play set by the 
Civil Service Commissioners for the next 
entrance examinations at Woolwich and Sand- 
hurst. 


Longman’s for February will contain “ The 
Irish Peasantry,” by Mr. Justin McOarthy ; 
‘““A Mountain Tulip,” by Mr. Grant Allen; 
‘« Ballade of the Happy Hunting-Grounds,” by 
Mr. A. Lang; “My Books,” by Mr. Austin 
Dobson; and a dog story for children, by Mr. 
F. Anstey. 


WE hear that Messrs. W. H. Allen and Co. 
will issue in March the first number of a new 
monthly magazine entitled the National Review. 
The size will be royal octavo, and the price 
2s. 6d. In politics the Review will be strongly 
Conservative. 

“ JoHN DE CourRcI, CONQUEROR OF ULSTER,” 
is the title of a paper which Mr. J. H. Round is 
about to commence in the Antiquarian Maga- 
zine, and which is expected to throw some fresh 
light on an obscure episode in Irish history. 


Str Gavan Durry’s new work, entitled 
Four Years of Irish History, 1845-49, being a 
sequel to Young Jreland will be published by 
Messrs. Cassell, Petter, Galpin and Co. about 
the 1st of next month. 


Messrs. ABEL HEYWoop AND Son, of Man- 
chester, will shortly publish a volume of stories 
from the pen of Mrs. G. Linnzus Banks, 
under the title of The Watchmaker’s Daughter, 
and other Stories. Mrs. Banks has also nearly 
ready for the press another novel, entitled Hor- 
bidden to Marry. 


Messrs. W. H. ALLEN AND Co. are about 
to bring out a cheap andcarefully revised edition 
of Mr. W. H. Brereton’s The Truth about Opium. 
The author has added not only the evidence 
collected at Ichang by Mr. Donald Spence, but 
also many extracts from an important work 
on the relations between England and China, 
written by Don Sinibaldo de Mas, envoy-extra- 
ordinary from the ex-Queen Isabella to the 
Emperor of China. 

Messrs. WILson AND McCormick, of Glas- 
gow, announce that the new edition of Sir 
Arthur Helps’s Thoughts in the Cloister and the 
Crowd will be published next Wednesday, 
January 24. 

On Saturday, February 17, the first number 
of a national illustrated Scottish weekly, devoted 
to social, musical, dramatic, and sporting affairs, 





entitled The Chiel, will appear in Glasgow. 
Mr. Harry Blyth is editor, and Mr. M. Fitz- 
gerald, of the Illustrated Sporting and Dramatic 
News, the principal artist. 


WE understand that Mr. Ernest C. Thomas 
has consented to continue his honorary services 
for one year more as editor of the Monthly Notes 
of the Library Association, which will, for the 
future, be published, in a wrapper, by Messrs. 
Davy and Sons, of the Dryden Press, entirely 
at the expense of the Association. 


In a few days will appear a second edition of 
The Scottish Poets, Recent and Living, by Mr. 
Alexander G. Murdoch, author of several 
volumes of poetry and popular Scottish stories. 
The new edition will be illustrated with portraits, 
and will be published by‘Mr. Thomas D. Sesion, 
of Glasgow. 


Mr. WILLIAM ANDREWS, secretary of the 
Hull Literary Club, author of Historic York- 
shire and other works, is contributing to the 
Bath Herald and other provincial newspapers a 
series of articles entitled ‘‘ Gibbet Lore,’’ which 
will be reproduced at an early date in an illus. 
trated volume. 


THE Derby Mercury now devotes a column 
every week to the publication of ‘‘ Odds and 
Ends about Derbyshire.” 


A CHILDREN’s LenpiInc LiBrRary (of over 
2,000 volumes) in connexion with the Free 
Public Libraries, was opened at Nottingham last 
week by the mayor of the town. Towards its 
establishment and maintenance Mr. 8. Morley 
has given £500. 


Mr. BurneETT, of Montrose, will shortly pub- 
lish a new library edition of John OU’ Arnha, 
and other Poems, by Mr. George Beattie. The 
— illustrations are to be used for the 
work, 


Mr. JosEPpH HvGHEs announces that hence- 
forth the Governess will be issued weekly, and 
the price reduced to one penny. The first num- 
ber of the new and enlarged series will be 
published on January 26. 


THE following present or former members of 
Exeter College, Oxford, have been elected 
honorary fellows of that society :— William 
Jacobson, Bishop of Chester, formerly Regius 
Professor of Divinity; Lord Chief Justice 
Lord Coleridge; James Anthony Froude; 
William Ince, Regius Professor of Divinity ; 
Edward Burne Jones ; and William Morris. 


Or four prizes in Roman Law, Jurisprudence, 
and Private International Law awarded on the 
recent examination by the Council of Legal 
Education, two have gone to natives of India— 
£25 to Satyendra Prasanna Sinha, and £10 to 
Shapurji Kavasji Sanjana, 

THE annual Report of the Leeds Public 
Library, just issued, contains the following 
candid paragraph :— 

‘The return of issues for 1881-82 shows a decrease 
upon that of the previous year, which may be 
accounted for by the improved state of trade in 
the town, and also by the decision of the com- 
mittee to discontinue the purchase of three-volume 
novels,” 

A comparative table is appended to the Report, 
giving the figures for several great public 
libraries. Boston, U.S., comes easily first, with 
404,221 volumes, an issue of 1,040,553, and an 
expenditure of £23,590; then Manchester, with 
160,769 yolumes, an issue of 1,065,853, and an 
expenditure of £11,000; then Liverpool— 
volumes, 121,315; issue, 1,251,576; expendi- 
ture, £13,000; then Leeds—volumes, 117,231 ; 
issue, 662,018; expenditure, only £4,709. 

WE learn from the Hungarian papers that 
the Emperor-King has conferred the title of 
Royal Councillor on the veteran philologist, 
M. Paul Hunfalvy, ordinary member and 
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librarian of the Hungarian Academy, in recog- 
nition of his services in the fields of science and 
of public instruction. 


Tue 10th of November in the present year 
will be the four-hundredth anniversary of the 
birth of Martin Luther. The event will be 
characteristically celebrated in Germany by the 
appearance of the first two volumes of a com- 
plete and definitive edition of the Reformer’s 
works, which has been long in preparation 
under the auspices of the Prussian Ministry of 
Worship, and the editorship of Pfarrer Knaake, 
of Drakenstedt. It is expected that three 
volumes will appear in each subsequent year 
until the completion of the edition some ten or 
twelve years hence. Herr Bihlau, of Weimar, 
will be the publisher. 


Tue Germans have hitherto been known as 
good readers only, but it seems that they have 
of late also become good book-buyers. A fifth 
edition of Prof. Kbers’ new novel, Hin Wort, 
was called for within eight days atter the day 
of publication. 


BunseEn’s library has been presented by his 
son, Baron George von Bunsen, to the library 
of the High School of Korbach, in Waldeck, in 
which old town (now scarcely more than a 
village) Bunsen was born in 1791. 


In Mr. Hall Caine’s Recollections of Rossetti 
there appears a letter from the poet combating 
a theory (which Mr. Caine presumably 
advanced as his own) that Coleridge meant, in 
the sequel to “ Christabel,” to show eyes in 
the breasts of the witch. Mr. Caine has now been 
reminded of the familiar story about Shelley, 
that an apparition of the witch with eyes on 
her breasts occurred to him while hearing the 
poem read, and that, startled by the idea, he fled 
out of the room. Mr. Caine is, of course, 
satisfied that this incident is the unacknow- 
ledged source of the theory Rossetti combats, 
though (as it could hardly occur to Rossetti to 
borrow from such a quarter) he thinks the 
story, however familiar, must have been quite 
unknown to him when he wrote. 


Corrections.—In Mr. J. J. Aubertin’s transia- 
tion of Camoens’ sonnet ‘‘ To Violeta,” printed 
in the AcaDEMY of December 30, the following 
corrections should be made:—In i. 1, for 
‘adorned’ read ‘‘ all adorned;” in 1. 4, for 
‘* wood” read “ the wood.” Also, in the third line 
of an English version of a stanza by Goethe, 
which appeared in the last number of the 
ACADEMY, for “ timber-dry ” read “ tinder-dry.” 








AMERICAN JOTTINGS. 


THe New York Critic, which was founded in 
1880, and has rapidly risen to the front of 
American literary papers, changes, with the 
new year, from a fortnightly to a weekly issue. 
As a weekly, it will have no rival except the 
old-established Nation ; and that is political as 
well as literary, and, in addition, has now 
become the weekly edition of the New York 
Evening Post. Any further comparison between 
the two papers we do not intend to draw, for 
we read both of them with interest and profit. 
Mr. OLIVER WENDELL HouLMEs, JuN., the 
inheritor of an illustrious name, has been 
appointed to a seat on the supreme judicial 
bench of Massachusetts at the early age of 
forty-one. He is the editor of what is now the 
standard edition of Kent’s Commentaries. 


Mr. W. M. Griswo Lp, the famous maker of 
indexes to current periodicals, who is also 
known as “ Arthur Venner” and “ Q. P. Index,” 
has received the appointment of assistant- 
librarian in the national library at Washiagton. 


ConGREss seems unable to make up its mind 
what to do with its library, to which the 
copyright law gives a copy of every book pub- 





lished. The total number of volumes at Wash- 
ington now amounts to about 480,000, which 
are somehow stowed away in a space designed 
to hold 180,000. Five or six years ago it was 
proposed to erect a magnificent new building at 
the cost of twelve million dollars. But discus- 
sions arose about the site and about the cost. 
Only the other day the House of Representatives 
decided that the expenditure must be limited 
to two million dollars. It is now suggested 
that a plain, fire-proof structure cau be provided 
at the rate of three dollars per volume. 


Ir appears that a considerable number of the 
Petrarchs at the recent Sunderland sale (always 
excepting the Botticelli illustrations acquired 
for the British Museum) were bought by Prof. 
Willard Fiske, librarian of Cornell University, 
who has issued a new edition of his Catalogue 
of Petrarch Books, with his new acquisitions as 
an addendum. The best Petrarch library in 
existence is stated to be that of Domenico 
Rossetti at Trieste. 


Messrs. HovuGcHtTon, MIFrFLIn AND Co., of 
Boston, have in the press Z'he Voyage of the 
‘* Jeannette,” being the journal of the late Lieut. 
De Long, edited by his wife. The journal is 
supplemented by a biographical sketch, and by 
the testimony of the survivors of the expedition. 


THE Boston Literary World (which, by-the- 
way, always takes about a month to reach us) 
contains im its number for December 15 a 
bibliography of Poe. This, however, consists 
only of editions of his works publizhed in the 
United States, and of translations into French, 
German, Spanish, Italian, and Greek. We 
fancy that the list of translations is by no 
means complete. 


Tue Nation of January 4 gives prominence to 
a letter from Mr. Frederick W. 'l'rue, librarian 
of the national museum et Washington, com- 
plaining of the practice of antedating on the 
title-page books published towards the close of 
the year. As he justly says, this is a 
serious offence in the case of scientific works ; 
but we are not prepared to support his state- 
ment that the practice is on the increase in 
England. Nor can we agree with him that it 
would be an improvement to put the month on 
the title-page as well as the year. A still 
greater offence, which he does not refer to, is 
that of issuing books without any date at all. 


THE same number of the Nation contains a 
highly complimentary notice of Prof. Butcher’s 
recent inaugural lecture at Edinburgh. 








FRENCH JOTTINGS. 


It is stated that Louis Blanc wrote, while in 
England, a history of the Salons of the eigh- 
teenth century. But the MS. was burned 
during the time of the Commune, together with 
the correspondence of Louis Blanc with George 
Sand, and with Louis Napoléon while imprisoned 
at Ham. 


AT the recent annual meeting of the Société 
des Gens de Lettres, under the presidency of M. 
Hdmond About, the list of the members was 
gone through according to age. There were 
found to be one member above ninety; four 
above eighty, including MM. Victor Hugo and 
Paul Lacroix; forty-two above seveuty; and 
sixty-seven above sixty. 


AT a recent meeting of the Académie des 
Sciences morales et politiques, a paper was 
read by M. Picot upon the “ Lépdt légal ”—that 
is to say, the obligation upon every printer in 
France of sending to the Government two copies 
of every work issued. The rule dates trom the 
time of Francois I.; but, as with our own 
corresponding rule—at least until the reign of 
Panizzi at the British Musoum—it has always 
been flagrantly evaded. Jor example, the 





translation of Statius by Corneille, though often 
quoted, no longer exists even in the Bibliothéque 
nationale. Since 1790, the right of literary 
property, or copyright, has been made to depend 
upon this deposit, as is the case also in England. 
In 1881, the obligation was definitely fixed 
upon the printer, subject toa fine of from 16 
to 300 frs. The objection to this is that a book 
may be manufactured by more than one printer, 
or may be partly printed abroad. The question 
of books printed for private circulation still 
presents difficulties. 

THE popular French journalist, M. Catullo 
Mendes, was a party in two judicial proceedings 
that were decided in Paris last week. In the one 
case it was held that his new paper, the Revue 
populaire, was not an infringement of the title of 
the established Vie populaire ; and, in the other 
case, that his ‘‘ Chroniques,” contributed to the 
Petit Parisien under the pseudonym of ** Claude 
Frollo,” prevented him from contributing under 
the same pseudonym to another paper. The latter 
question was complicated by the fact that M. 
Victor Hugo had authorised M. Mendes, and 
him alone, to adopt this name from Notre-Dame 
de Paris, Nevertheless, it was held that the 
paper in which the pseudonym was first used, 
and not the user, possessed a sort of copyright 
in it. We are not aware that the right of 
property in a pseudonym has ever come up for 
discussion in this country. 

Pror, E. Micwavup, of Bern, has published 
(Paris: Charpentier) the first volume of an 
elaborate historical work upon Louis XIV. and 
Innocent XI., which will require three more 
volumes for its completion. It is based upon 
special researches at the French Foreign Office. 


Tu sale of the library of the late Benjamin 
Fillon takes place at Paris on the 22nd and 23rd 
inst. 


Our learned contemporary, the Livre, was 
guilty of a curious blunder the other day. It 
quoted from a Paris daily paper what purported 
to be the baptismal certificate of Descartes, 
bearing date 1644. As a matter of history, the 
philosopher was born in 1596, and died in 1650. 


THE Comédie francaise has recently elected 
four new members, so that its composition is 
now as follows: ten sociétaires to the extent of 
a full share—MM. Got, Delaunay, Maubant, 
Coquelin ainé, Febvre, Thiron, Mounet-Sully, 
Worms, Mdmes. Madeleine Brohan, Jouassain ; 
then come Mdlles. Reichemberg and Baretta, 
who are each entitled to ten twelfths of a 
share; MM. Laroche and Barre, each with 
ten twelfths and a-half; Mdlles. Bartet and 
Edille Riquier, with eight twelfths; Méalle. 
Broissat, seven twelfths and a-half; Mdme. 
Jeanne Samary, seven twelfths; M. Coquelin 
cadet, six twelfths ; Mdlle. Tholer, five twelfths 
and a-half; Mdlie. Lloyd and M. Prudhon, 
five twelfths; Mdlle. Dudlay, Mdme. Pauline 
Granger, and M. Sylvain, four twelfths. Tho 
value of a full share is 1,000 frs. a-month; but 
it is estimated that certain special payments in 
the nature of benefits raise the income of the 
leading actors to about double that amount—say 
£1,000 a-year. In addition, they are not pro- 
oe from attending entertainments at private 

ouses, 





MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


THE retrospective portion of the first numbor 
of Le Livre for the new year contains three 
articles, all of interest, though rather touching 
the accidents and skirts of literature than 
strictly literary. The first treats of Napoleon 
the First’s librarians; the third, of the library of 
the Paris Conservatoire. In the course of this 





last, the author, M. Pougin, mentions a matter 
which might perhaps be cleared up by enquiry 
in England. It seems that, in the plundering 
of Italy under the Directory, seyeral chests of 
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fifteenth- and sixteenth-century MS. music were 
packed up at Venice. But the city fell for the 
time into our hands, and nothing has been 
heard of them since. M. Fétis, with some sim- 
plicity, expected to find them at the British 
Museum, being apparently ignorant that our 
national collections of art and literature do not, 
as a rule, consist of loot. It is, of course, too 
probable that the contents of the chests were 
simply destroyed by some ignorant person—an 
argument against international pilfering of 
such matters. The most attractive article, how- 
ever, is M. Forgues’ account of M. Camille 
Rogier, who, though perhaps not very well 
known in England, is known to at least some 
rnglishmen asa book illustrator of the romantic 
period, and a vivid reproducer of Oriental life 
and scenery. This article is fully illustrated. 


Tue Theologisch Tijdschrift for January is 
chiefly devoted to New Testament controversies. 
Dr. Blom discusses the difficult phrase 74 ororxeta 
rod kéopov (Gal. iv. 3, Col. ii. 8, 20); Dr. Loman 
concludes part i. of his very radical ‘‘ Quaes- 
tiones Paulinae,” examining the external argu- 
ments for and against (!) the genuineness of 
the Epistle to the Galatians; Dr. Meyboom 
finds the supposed allusions in the Apocalypse 
to Jesus Christ and toSt. Paul ‘‘ very question- 
able.” Several notices of German books not 
yet well known in England deserve attention, 
especially those of Weizsiicker’s version of the 
New Testament into the clearest and most 
intelligible modern German and Thoma’s 
Lie Genesis des Johannes-Kvangeliums. The 
latter work, in particular, must, from the 
account of it, be a most important addition 
to that sober and solid criticism which bases 
itself on a thorough and minute exegesis. Long 
as it is, owing to its comprehensiveness, it is 
said to be distinguished by condensation—not 
too common a quality of German literature. 








ORIGINAL VERSE. 
AIAS, 


In St. Andrew’s Hall, Cambridge, 
December 1, 1882. 


Cert is each dark and thickly peopled age 
*T wixt our low time and Man’s supremest height, 
And through the varied vista comes to-night 
A moment's vision of the Attic stage ; 
Athene visits us with counsel sage, 
A hero tells the secret of his might, 
The book of life is opened in our sight, 
With here its fair and there its blotted page. 


O people wise and human, strong and free ! 
O well-filled life, in all thy fulness calm ! 
0 — teach us to walk where thy sons 
trod, 
To live as men, nor more desire to be, 
To know that path beyond which is but harm, 
To understand the irony of God. 


Henry NorMAN. 








THE BODLEIAN LIBRARY. 


WE take the following from the Monthly Notes 
of the Library Association :— 

‘*The curators have sanctioned an experiment 
which not only gives a large immediate increase of 
staff, but tends indirectly to realise the idea of 
making the Bodleian a training school for library- 
assistants. Six boys have been engaged as under- 
assistants, working six hours daily, and receiving 
103, a-week; their salary will not be increased, 
aud so in a few years they will necessarily leave, 
and give place to a new set—but they will be en- 
couraged and helped to qualify for library-assistant- 
ships elsewhere, and to gain the certificate of the 
Library Association. As they were required to 


have a faic knowledge of Latin and some know- 
ledge of French to start with ; as the lightness of 
their hours leaves them time for self-improvement ; 
and as the pressure of work necessitates quickness, 





no less than the character of the Bodleian necess!- 
tates extreme accuracy, it is hoped that public and 
other libraries may be inclined to look to the Bod- 
leian as a source from which they can draw excep- 
tionally well-qualitied junior assistants. 

‘* Tne curators have agreed that the statute under 
which the Bodleian building is closed on certain 
days does not compel the closing of the Camera 
Bodleiana, where the great mass of readers pursue 
their studies ; the Camera was consequently open 
on November 7 and 8, December 27-30, and January 
1 and 6—days on which the entire library has 
hitherto been closed. The curators have further ap- 
pointed a committee to consider the advisability of 
asking the university to alter the statute as re- 
gards the Bodleian building, so as to minimise the 
number of closed days. 

‘*The formation of the enormous subject-catalogue 
is making rapid progress, about £350 having been 
paid in the last seven months to a special staff for 
the sorting of title-slips. On December 8 the first 
sub-class was finished : it was ‘English trials for 
witchcraft,’ and a chronological arrangement was 
adopted, the trials being already found under the 
names of the accused persons in the alphabetical 
catalogue. 

‘The librarian has proposed to the curators the 
purchase of a emall press, and the substitution of 
print for writing in all future cataloguing; the 
proposal will be considered immediately. 

‘* A system of exchanges has been established by 
which it is hoped that the dissertations of all Con- 
tinental universities will be obtained—not, as at 
present, only those of the Prussian universities and 
Strassburg. The cataloguing of such dissertations 
has been resumed, and the music received under 
the Copyright Act is also being catalogued now. 
A volume-to-volume examination of the famous 
Douce collection having showa the incompleteness 
of its cataloguing (executed half-a-century ago), 
many works of more or less rareness are likewise 
being added to tne catalogue. 

** Among the important Ms. purchases of the last 
few months may be mentioned a collection of 
Armenian gospels and service-books, which doubles 
the number of Armenian MSS. ix the library.” 








THE HOLY CITY OF KAIRWAN. 

Tripoli: Jan. 3, 1883. 
TUNIS is a good centre for excursions. Carthage 
is within an easy drive, and a visit to the site of 
Utica need not occupy more thanaday. Mr. 
Reade, the English consul, accompanied us to 
the latter place, where we were hospitably 
entertained by the proprietor, Mr. Ben Ayad, a 
nephew of the famous Prime Minister of Tunis, 
and an English subject. He showed us the 
excavations made on the spot by Count 
d’ Hérisson during the last two years; but, like 
those of Mr. Davis, they are little more than 
mere scratchings of the surface. The Phoe- 
nician city which lies below the Roman one 
has yet to be discovered. Both here and at 
Carthage much may be expected from sys- 
tematic excavations carried on upon a suffi- 
ciently extensive scale. Another expedition we 
made from Tunis was to Oudenah, the ancient 
Uthina, past the magnificent arches of the 
Roman aqueduct which once brought water to 
Carthage. The site of Uthina itself is covered 
with the remains of enormous reservoirs, what 
has been termed the citadel being really a series 
of cisterns like the well-known ones at Carthage. 
Thos amphitheatre, which is partly hollowed out 
of the centre of a hill of considerable size, is 
one of the most picturesque places imaginable. 
Between Oadenah and the ruined aqueduct we 
found a long line of monoliths, some of which 
showed evidence of having been fractured by 
cleavage. ‘They resemble one of the lines of 
stones at Carnac, in Brittany, and do not seem 
to have been noticed before. 

We drove from Tunis to Susa, spending a 
night on the way at the fonduk of Bir el-Bitah. 
The road led us past the hot springs of Hammam 
el-Lif, where the bath-houss has been turned 
into barracks for French soldiers, and the 





picturesquely situated town of Hammamét, 
near which is Nabel, the chief seat of the 
manufacture of Tunisian ware. Between 
Hammawmét and Bir el-Bitah are the ruins of a 
Roman city; while on the southern side of Bir 
el-Bitah a ruined Roman tomb, which bears a 
remarkable resemblance to that of Caecilia 
Metella at Rome, stands close to the road. 
Near it we found the substructures of a Roman 
villa. From this point onwards, as far a3 the 
village of Hergelih, tho road lay through a 
miserable swamp, with a great salt lake on one 
side and the sea on the other. The celebrated 
Enfida domain is to the west of this. 

We were received at Susa with great kindness 
by Mr. Galea, the English vice-consul, as well as 
by the commandant of the French forces, who 
allowed us to proceed next day to Kairwin by the 
military horse-railway, and offered us a special 
train for our return journey. The railway runs 
across a desolate plain, horses being changed at 
the four stations of Oued-Laya, El-Onck, Sidi 
el-Hani, and Sidi el-Dawid. Some Roman 
remains of little importance exist on the west 
side of the first-named station ; the third station, 
Sidi el-Hani, is so called from the two kubbas, 
or domed tombs, of a Mohammedan saint who 
has given his name to the great lake beyond the 
western extremity of which Kairwiin is built. 
The profanation of these two kubbas, it will be 
remembered, was one of the measures adopted 
by the French commander for breaking the 
spirit of the native resistance at Kairwin. The 
kubbas lie on the slope of a slight eminence, and 
at the back of them are two or three wells. 

After leaving Sidi el-Hani we rapidly 
descended an incline, and again ascended 
towards higher ground. Hardly had we reached 
the summit of it when the French officer who 
was with us, stood up, and, pointing with his 
finger, cried, “ Kairwin!’ There before us in 
the distance lay the holy city of Mohammedan- 
ism, with a line of purple mountains behind it, 
and a wide and desert plain in front, while to 
our left stretched the calm waters of the lake 
of Sidi el-Hani. We reached Kairwiin six 
hours after leaving Susa, and were hospitably 
received there by Mr. Galea’s agent. 

Kairwiin is as yet an unspoilt Oriental city, 
and, apart from the French garrison, still shows 
little evidence of European influence. The 
streets are kept scrupulously clean, thanks to the 
French, who have taxed the inhabitants a piastre 
(6d.) a-week for the purpose. The water supply 
isnot very good, but a large reservoir of Arab 
construction on the north side of the town is 
being cleaned out, and a good many of the 
houses are provided with private tanks for 
collecting the rain-water. The French com- 
mandant received us with great courtesy on our 
arrival, and gave us an order to visit the 
mosques of the city, as well as a spahi to 
accompany us. The Great Mosque has been so 
admirably described by Mr. Broadley in his 
Tunis, Past and Present, that I have little to add 
to his account of it. It is built on the same 
plan as the cathedral of Cordova, and, though of 
smaller size, has not been defaced like the latter. 
I have never seen any building more striking. 
When the seventeen beautifully carved doors 
which lead into the mosque from the great court 
are opened, and the light streams in upon the 
forest of many-coloured marble columns within, 
the effect is really marvellous. But I failed tv 
discover the mosaics in the mihrd@5 of which Mr. 
Broadley speaks ; on the contrary, the mihrd) 
really consists of gaudily painted stucco, and 
looks mean and small by the side of that of 
Cordova. It is redeemed, however, by the 
huge red porphyry columns which stand on 
either side of it, as well as by the two small 
pillars of alabaster which were sent to Hassan 
ibn Noman by the Byzantine Emperor in 689 
A.D. On the southern side of the mihrdé is the 
exquisitely carved pulpit, with eleven steps and 
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a seat at the top, which we were told came from 
Egypt. The pulpit adjoins a similarly carved 
screon of wood, of rectangular shape, which 
encloses a door leading to the library. The 
lintel and posts of the door are formed of 
portions of a car ved white marble frieze, which 
has been taken from some Roman building. 
On the block which forms the right-hand post 
wo noticed a mason’s mark in the shape of a 
vy. Other portions of the same frieze have been 
used to frame the door of the minaret. The 
capitals of the columns inside the mosque are, 
for the most part, Corinthian or composite, 
very few being Byzantine, and the ties are of 
painted wood. The floor, which is happily 
concealed by matting, consists of small frag- 
ments of broken stone. 

Though I carefully examined the whole 
building, including the wells and pavement- 
slabs of the great court, I could find no trace 
of any Latin inscription except in the minaret. 
Jn the northern cloister of the court, indeed, 
I fiund that one of the middle columns, the 
third from the western end, was surmounted by 
a capital that must have come from a Byzantine 
church. On one side of it was carved a cross, 
quite uninjured, on another a vine leaf. and on 
a third the round globe of the world. The two 
inscriptions copied by Mr. Broadley are built 
into the exterior wall of the minaret on the left- 
hand side of the door, which leads into it from 
the great court. As he has not given them 
quite correctly, I here reproduce them :— 


(f.) .. (PAR)THICI MAXIMI DIV(I) .. 
. » (IMPE)RATORIS CAESARIS .. 
. + « (NEPOTI)S DIVI TRAIANI ADNEP(OTIS).. 
+ + « CAE AEDEM FECERV(NT) .. 
(II.) ... ANTONINI FILI 
« « (A)VRELLI ANTONINI 
«+» DIVI NERVAE ADNEPOTIS 
. » + (FECERV)NT ET DEDICAVERVNT 


A little inside the entrance a stone has been 
built into the roof with large letters upon it, 
which have been cut in half; the last two of 
them are evidently « 0. Close to the fourth 
window of the minaret, from the top of which 
there is a magnificent view, a broken stone with 
the letters AsI and EI upon it forms part of 
the pavement. Though I searched the ex- 
tensive cemetery on the west side of the city 
and found in it several early Arabic inscriptions, 
I came across no other Latin inscriptions except 
in a corner of a cistern just outside the Bab el- 
Jelladin, or Tanners’ Gate, at the south-eastern 
angle ofthetown. The inscription is a mortuary 
one, but the stone on which it is engraved has 
the form of an altar, on one side of which is the 
Phoenician emblem of an uplifted hand with a 
palm-branch above. The letters have unfor- 
tunately been much mutilated, but sufficient is 
left to show that it was dedicated ‘‘ rratTRI 
RARO” by two surviving members of the family. 
The firat line hag the familiar D.M.s. ; the last 
line, 11.8.8.E. (sic). Unlike the Turks, the Moors, 
more especially at Kairwin, seem to have been 
careful to erase every vestige of pagan text they 
happened to meet with ; even at Susa we noticed 
a Koman tablet built into a fountain every letter 
upon which had been carefully chipped away. 
If Latin inscriptions are to be found at Kairwan, 
it can only be by digging; some may possibly 
be discovered in the rubbish heaps on the eastern 
side of the town. 

I was disappointed in the mosque of Sahab 
Rasil (Abdullah ibn Wahab el-Balawi), 30 
euthusiastically described by Mr. Broadley. It 
is certainly very elegant, but has unfortunately 
been “restored” not very many years ago by 
Italian’artists. Some of the old work, however, 
still remains, and the court which opens into 
the sepulchral chamber of the saint is adorned 
with old Tunisian fuience, which I saw again on 
the walls of the governor’s house at Sfux. The 
wooden ceiling of the cloister in front of the 





entrance to the chamber is a most exquisite 
specimer of Moorish work. The tomb itself, 
with its thirteen banners, is as uninteresting as 
Mohammedan saints’ tombs usually are; the 
copies of the Korin which Mr. Broadley found 
on their lecterns in front of it are now piled 
one upon the other behind it. There are 
altogether seven of them, and none of them 
seems to beold. A legend is current in Kairwin 
that below the tomb are some others which 
were covered up and concealed when the French 
entered the town, and that one of them contains 
an inscription in unknown characters, or, accord- 
ing to another story, in ancient Hebrew. 

The most extraordinary of the mosques of 
Kairwiin is the unfinished one of Amir ’Bu 
Abeddah, a saint who flourished at the time of 
the Crimean War. It contains the huge wooden 
tablets and blunt swords of iron on which he 
inscribed verses from the Korin and mystical 
prophecies. Acrosshis tomb is laid a wooden pipe, 
six feet in length, covered with Arabic characters; 
while in a side chapel, where the cenotaph of 
his daughter has been erected, are the wooden 
sheaths of the inscribed swords, which have been 
removed to Paris. Close to the mosque, with 
its five white domes, is a yard containing four 
large anchors which were purchased by the Bey 
at the request of the saint, and transported from 
Tunis to Kairwin. The story we were told 
about them was that they had been found in the 
Gulf of Tunis, in a place where the saint had 
previously declared that they would be dis- 
covered. This is a good example of the 
rapid way in which a myth may grow up among 
an Eastern people. 

Apart from its mosques, Kairwin, with its 
walls and gates, and narrow lanes, is an 
extremely picturesque town. Roman columns, 
many of them from the neighbouring site of 
Sabra, are built into the corners of the streets 
or serve as the thresholds of the houses, and 
every door is provided with two rings of iron, 
fastened to what look like inverted horse-shoes. 
Kairwin is only twenty-seven miles distant 
from Susa, and in dry weather it need not take 
more than five hours to drive there. After our 
return from it, we spent a couple of days 
at Susa in a very fair hotel which was 
started some four months ago. The remains 
of the old city of Hadrumetum, of whose 
site Susa occupies only a small portion, can 
still be easily traced. About half-a-mile out- 
side the Bab el-Gharbi, or western gate, is the 
Roman necropolis, with subterranean tombs cut 
in the rock and covered over with solid 
masonry. Nearer the modern town are 
the shattered ruins of a tower erroneously 
identified by Barth with the great temple 
which El-LBekri describes as_ still existing 
in his time. For some distance on either side 
of the tower the line of the ancient walls can 
still be distinctly traced, and within them are 
some large Roman cisterns, like those of 
Carthage, now partially destroyed. On the 
eastern side of the town we found that the 
modern Arab cemetery is situated above the 
ruins of Roman houses; while on the south 
side, just below what seems to have been the 
ancient citadel, recent excavations haye laid 
bare a mosaic pavement. On a pieco of the 
wall westward of this I noticed that a lion had 
been carved chained to a palm-tree, and holding 
in his fore-paw the Turkish flag, while beneath 
was the figure of a dragon. 

From Susa we drove to El-Jem (the ancient 
Thysdrus), where the magnificent Roman amphi- 
theatre amply compensated us for the dis- 
comforts of a night in the fonduk of the 
village. The walls of the amphitheatre are | 
a perfect treasure-house of early Arabic | 
grafiti, Besides the familiar Libyan graffito | 
on the external wall of the building, 1 | 


found and copied auother in one of the | 
Both were probably scratched | 


inner passages. 





by the soldiers of the Berber Queen ‘ EIl- 
Kahira,” who sustained a siege here in the 
seventh century. A portion of the amphi- 
theatre seems to have beon once used as a 
Byzantine church; at all events, I noticed a 
cross, and near it a faded Byzantine inscription 
in red paint of which only tho last few 
characters are visible. Curiously enough, the 
original masons’ marks on the stones are also 
in red paint. The French archaeological mis- 
sion has lately been sinking trial-shafts in the 
neighbourhood of the amphitheatro; in one 
place a pavement of large slabs has been dis- 
covered, aud in another a colossal Corinthian 
capital of white marble. Inscriptions have 
from time to time been found on the site ; at 
Susa Mr. Galea showed me two in his po:se:- 
sion which read: ‘Ita tibi contingat quod 
cupis ut tu hoc sacrum non violes,” and * Dis 
manibus, sacrum : Noniae O. f. Faustinae vixit 
annis V.” 

From El-Jem to the gardens of Sfax the 
country through which the road passes is 
even more desolate and deserted than between 
Susa and El-Jem. At Sfax we enjoyed the 
abundant hospitality of Mr. Leonardi, tho 
British vice-consul, during the two days that 
we awaited the arrival of tho steamer. Tho 
place contains little of interest beyond its 
picturesque walls, its enormous Arab cisterns, 
and its chief mosque. This is built on the 
same plan as the Great Mosque of Kairwiin, but 
is smaller, with columns only eight deep. I 
saw hardly any Corinthian capitals. Most of 
the columns are said to have come from Gabes. 

Our voyage from the latter place to Tr.poli 
was a very pleasant one, through warm and 
tranquil seas in which myriads of medusae wero 
idly floating. We touched on our way at the 
island of Jerbah, the hereditary domain of the 
Bin Ayads, and the land of the lotos-eaters of 
classical levend. Tho dreamy haze that hangs 
so constantly over its shore, and the silvery 
belt of enchanted sea that surrounds it, are 
quite sufficient to explain why the Homeric 
story was placed in the island of Meninx, or 
Gerbis. But there are no ‘ hollow hills” there 
such as the Poet Laureate speaks of, and 
yellow sand has taken the place of the “ yellow 
lotos-dust.”” Nevertheless, as we watched the 
low line of coast under the pale green and pink 
and orange of a soft sunset sky, we could not 
help feeling that we were, indeed, in a land “ in 
which it seemed always afternoon.” 

Tripoli [like much. The palms which sur- 
round it are the tallest and most graceful [ have 
ever seen, the climate is delighttul, the bazaar 
is entertaining, and the newly started Hotel 
Transatlantiquy is very fairly comfortable. But 
the famous four-sided Roman arch, which 
Bruce found in so good a state of preservation, 
has been tur ned into a wine vault, and blocked 
up with Maltese shops; and treasure-seckers 
have despoiled the tombs of the Roman city on 
the western side of the town. On the site of 
the Roman city in the desert on the eastern side 
we picked up some worked flints. 

A visit to the Cyrenaica is out of the question 
at present, owing to the excited state of the 
native tribes; so we shall go from henes to 
Malta. A. H. SAYCE. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
“ILOVE’S MARTYRDOM.” 
London: Jan. 13, 1833. 

I do not presume to question the opinions 
of the reviewer of Love’s Martyrdom (ACADEMY, 
December 30, 1882), but I certainly must ask 
you to let me set right misconceptions of fact. 

He says, ‘‘ Mr. Saunders explains in his Pre- 
face that ‘ Love’s Martyrdom’ was acted some 
thirty years ago, and was much praised by 
Dickens and Landor.” I explained and said 
nothing of the kind. I simply republished 
Dickens’ letter, with the needful accompanying 
explanations from the ‘‘J.etters” of ‘‘ Charles 
Dickens ;” both of which had been obtained 
from me for the purpose by Miss Hogarth and 
Miss Dickens, and accordingly became public. 

That being so, I thought, for reasons fully 
stated in the Preface, it would only be right to 
accompany the Dickens letter with two others 
—Landor’s, and another from a still more illus- 
trious pen. But, as to Landor, I warned ‘‘ the 
reader in advance against supposing I accepted 
all that the generous enthusiasm of the writer 
caused him to say.” 

Passing over the unimportant error as to 
the date of the performance, I have to speak 
of a serious omission. The “ famous passage” 
the reviewer quotes as so praised by Landor not 
only does not end where the reviewer ends it, 
but the lines omitted are vital to the whole con- 
ception of the passage (which is‘ dramatically 
meaningless without them), and form, indeed, 
the key-note to the character of Franklyn, and 
through him of great part of the story. 

In respect, then, for Landor’s memory and in 





simple justico to me, allow me to give the 
passage complete, indicating the omission by 
italics :— 

‘* After many days 
Of struggle, anguish, danger, sweetly borne 
She gave me birth. ’Twas nought to her, just then, 
The babe’s deformity. Heart-thanks to heaven 
Flew up, and quick returned with blessings laden 
For her own darling’s head. While thus she lay, 
In the deep, holy calm, the happy lull, 
The ineffable relief from o’erwrought pain 
That mothers only know, my father came ; 
And then she smiled, as mothers only smile 
Who wait to see the father greet a son 
And first-born. Oh my God! Ask not what words 
Brake from him, seeing me. Hnough— Enough ! 
The smile was quenched for ever. And ere long 
The tender life died too.” 


Jno. SAUNDERS. 
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8p.m. Anthropelogical. 
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Worts,” by Mr. W. Anderson. 
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fishes,” oy Mr, G. J. Romanes. 

Saturpay, Jan. 27,3 p.m. Royal Institution : *‘ Episodes in 
the Life of Lord Lawrence,”’ II., by Mr. R, Bosworth 


Smith. 

3 p.m. Physical: “ Liquid Slabs,” by Dr. F. Guth- 
rie; ‘The Absolute Measurement of Electrical Resist- 
ance,” by Prof, G. Coxey Foster ; ** The Spectra formed by 
Curved Refrastion Gratings,’ by Mr. W. Bailey. 
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SCIENCE. 


Folk Etymology: a Dictionary of Verbal 
Corruptions, or Words Perverted in Form 
or Meaning by False Derivation or Mis- 
taken Analogy. By the Rev. A. Smythe 
Palmer. (Bell.) 


THE writing of an etymological dictionary is 
always a very serious undertaking ; yet it is 
remarkable how often it is taken in hand with 
a light heart, and by men who have no know- 
ledge whatever of comparative philology. In 
this, as in many other matters, it is but too 
true that “fools rush in where angels fear to 
tread.” But we are glad to find that. Mr. 
Palmer is ‘on the side of the angels ;” and 
we can congratulate him upon having accom- 
plished, fairly well upon the whole, a good 
and useful piece of work. The true principles 
of scientific etymology are still so new, so 
little understood, and so little cared for that 
it is hardly possible as yet for a writer upon 
etymology to escape making some entirely 
original blunders ; and a certain per-centage 
of error will probably cox.tinue, for several 
years, to deface the productions even of those 
writers who have taken the most pains. But 





there is no good reason why the old principles 
of guess-work should any longer prevail; or, 
at any rate, no reason why guessing etym- 
ologies should receive the same extraordinary 
respect and homage as in the beginning of 
this century. Mr. Palmer has been at much 
trouble to explain and refute a large number 
of popular etymologies ; and there has never 
been a time when it is more necessary to 
explode such popular fallacies than it is 
now, when the study of Early English is 
struggling to attract attention, and is still so 
widely neglected. 

As might be expected, and as is perhaps 
inevitable, the articles are of unequal merit. 
Some we believe to be demonstrably wrong ; 
others contain nothing new to the initiated, 
but are nevertheless well written, and repeat 
matters well worthy of being repeated. And 
there are some which are very suggestive, 
and cannot but be welcome even to advanced 
students. We should strongly advise all who 
are interested in the study of the English 
language to procure this book, using it, of 
course, as every book on etymology always 
should be used, with a due degree of caution. 
It is a considerable gain that the author’s 
method is such as to suggest caution con- 
tinually. There are a large number of 
quotations from old authors, and the refer- 
ences are commonly given with all sufficient 
exactitude. Quotations with exact references 
are of the highest value to a student; and the 
quoting of lines from “ Dryden” or “ Mas- 
singer,” without further indication, ought to 
be made penal. In this connexion we have 
only one suggestion to make—viz., that, in a 
second edition, it would be as well to remedy 
one glaring omission by inserting at the 
beginning of the volume a list of the books 
quoted, especially of the dictionaries em- 
ployed. It is weary work to read through 
such a book as this to pick out the names of 
the authorities. To say that such a passage 
is from Shakspere or Chaucer is sufficient ; 
but there are many who may not know that 
“Shetland” refers to Edmondstoun’s Shet- 
land Glossary (at least, we should think so), 
or that “ Prior” means Dr. Prior’s Popular 
Names of British Plants. 

The words discussed are not confined to 
English only. When the reader arrives at 
the end of the English words at p. 456, he 
finds that there is more to come ; indeed, the 
alphabetical order is made use of no less than 
six times. The English list is succeeded by 
“A List of Foreign Words Corrupted by 
False Derivation or Mistaken Analogy ;” after 
which we have “ A List of Proper Names of 
Persons and Places Corrupted,” &c.; also 
“Words Corrupted by Coalescence of the 
Article with the Substantive ;” next, “ Words 
Corrupted through Mistakes about Number ;” 
and, finally, “ Additions and Corrections.” 
The occurrence of six alphabets is a draw- 
back; but the subjects are so well defined 
that it is not difficult, by a little reflection, to 
find the place. Perhaps the lists of ‘ Words 


Corrupted by Coalescence,” &e., and of 
“Words Corrupted through Mistakes about 
Number,” are the best things in the book. 
The lists are certainly fuller and more exten- 
sive than any of the same kind that have yet 
appeared. Many of the examples are very 
The word ‘‘ an” gave our ancestors 


curious. 
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a great deal of trouble; they could seldom 
make up their minds as to whether the 
‘‘n” belonged to the following substantive 
or not, in cases where such substantive 
began with a vowel or with z. Examples, as 
given by Mr. Palmer, are such as these from 
Palsgrave :—a nylle, for an ile (isle) ; anakyre, 
for an acre ; a nankyre, for an ankyre (anchor) ; 
a nore, for an ore (oar). So also a nox, a 
nass, a nynche (inch), a nie (eye), a nere (ear), 
a nape,a neggle (eagle), a notyre (otter), a 
neele (eel). ‘* In William of Palerne we find 
no net3, no negg, for non e73, none egg; thi 
narmes, for thin armes; a noynement, for an 
oynement.’’ Several of these blunders are 
permanently fixed in the language. We all 
say, on the one hand, an adder, an apron, an 
auger, an orange, an umpire; and, on the 
other hand, a newt, a nickname (properly an 
eke-name). The shorter form “a’’ of the 
article was also troublesome, being confused 
with the primary syllable of substantives 
beginning with a; hence we have a prentice, 
for apprentice; @ potecary, tor apotecary ; @ 
penthouse, for appentis ; a complice (occasion- 
ally), for accomplice; a fray, for affray ; a 
say, for assay. But the mischief was not 
coufined to words beginning with “a;”’ other 
initial vowels shared the same fate, of being 
mistaken for the article, and then dropped. 
In Middle English we have clips, for eclipse, 
mistaken for a clips; and similarly, we still 
have gipsy (better gypsy), for Egyptian, prob- 
ably mistaken for a Gyptian; sample, for 
esaumple (example), mistaken for a sample ; 
and soon. These are easy examples, and for 
the most part well known. But Mr. Palmer 
gives further instances. He is clearly right 
in attributing the form “possum” to the 
misunderstanding of opossum as a possum ; in 
explaining “at a venture” from Middle- 
English at aventure; bittacle (Modern-English 
binnacle), as resulting from the French hadi- 
tacle, understood by us as being a bittacle; 
and Tennyson’s “ woild enemies ”’ (“ Northern 
Farmer, Old Style ”’) as due to the resolution 
of anemone into an emone. The French 
definite article has given much trouble like- 
wise, a3 in Lowland-Scotch Jammer, amber, 
for French ?ambre; French landier tor Pandier, 
whence Middle-English awndyre, Modern- 
English andiron; French lingot, for Vingot, 
from English ingot, and not vice versa; 
English loover and luffer-boards, from French 
Vouvert, the opening ; French Joriot as com- 
pared with English oriole; to be “left in 
the durch,” from French louwrche, for l’ ourche, 
spelt ourche in Cotgrave ; lute, French luth, 
for uth, since it has “‘ an involved article, as 
we see by comparing Portuguese alaude, 
which comes from Arabic al-zd, the ‘ood. A 
representation of the instrument still called 
the ‘ood is given in Thomson’s The Land and 
the Book (p. 686).” 

As for the final -s or -es of the English 
plural, it has been sadly mistaken over and 
over again. ‘* Hence such words as a pea, a 
cherry, for a@ pease, a cherries; sherry for 
sherris,’ &c. Certainly the following is a 
queer example :—* ‘ To the European sense of 
right they united the desperate energy of the 
aborigine.’—The Standard, July 18, 1882, 
p. 5.” And again: 

“* Tgnorami, a learned plural of ignorumus, 
occurs with curious infelicity in a scientific 








review of a work of Mr. Darwin’s :—‘ Indeed. 
among the younger savants, who have, as it 
were, been born into the Darwinian atmosphere, 
there is a tendency to pooh-pooh doubts regard- 
ing their pet hypothesis as the mad ravings of 
ignorami.’—The Standard, Novy. 25, 1880, p. 2. 
Latin ignoramus, we are ignorant (1st pers. plu. 
pres. indic.), is the legal formula by which a 
grand jury throw out an indictmert for want of 
sufficient evidence. Hiati is known to have 
been used instead of hiatuses, and even omnibi 
has been heard from the lips of a1. old gentle- 
man of classical proclivities. These are what 
may be called the pit-falls of pedantry.” 
Even bible is a plural, the Latin diblia being 
taken as a Latin fem. sing. instead of the 
Greek neut. plural. So is brace, from Latin 
brachia. So is blouse, Old-French bliaus, pl. 
of bliaut, an over-garment. Bodice stands 
for bodies; bracken is the plural of brake, 
like oxen from ox; breech-es, or breek-s, 
is a double plural, breei being the plural 
of Anglo-Saxon brde (a brogue), just as 
feet is of foot. Conversely, burial is a 
mistake for Middle-English beryels, Anglo- 
Saxon byrgels,a tomb; copy is a provincial 
English (but false) form of coppice ; eaves is 
singular, yet even Cotgrave has eave-dropper ; 
effigy ia for Latin effigies; gentry should be 
gentrice ; grouse is an astounding singular, 
from the old form grice, which was singular 
already ; marquee should be marquise (tent 
of a marchioness); even potato may be 
wrong, for “ early travellers, writing in 1526, 
mention that the natives of Haiti call the 
root batatas,”’ while Florio also gives batatas, 
and Skinner gives ‘‘ English potatoes, Spanish 
potados, from the American battatas.” The 
roe of fish is properly roan (Danish rogn), 
but the x was supposed to be a plural suffix ; 
a pair of skates is a mistake for a pair of 
skateses; sledge is for sleds, the plural of 
sled; stave is a form of staff, evolved from 
the plural sfaves; trace, part of a horse’s 
harness, is for fraits, and traces for traitses. 
Even Latin has the strange word ftriumvir, 
answering to which is Spenser’s “a douce- 
pere,’ which is as if one warrior combined 
within himself all the excellences of the 
twelve peers. The last example has escaped 
the author’s notice. We may also add quince 
for guins, the plural of guin, French coing. 
Many of the articles are very satisfactory, 
among which we may particularise those 
upon “aureole,” “ aymont ” (an old word for 
adamant”), “ bedridden,” ‘“ beef-eater,” 
“ begger,” “bitter end,” “ blazes,” “ bone- 
fire,” ‘‘ breeches,” “buck-wheat,” bull,” 
“calm,” and many more. Many of the 
articles are of considerable length, with 
numerous illustrative quotations ; as a speci- 
men we take merely the following short 


article, to give a notion of thej author’s 
manner. 


‘* Cowcumber, an old corruption of cucumber— 
e.g., ‘concombre, a cowcumber’; Nomenclator, 





1585. Skinner spells it so in his Htymologicon, | 
1671. ‘Pickled cowcumbers I have bought a | 
pecke for three-pence’—Taylor, the Water- | 
poet, 1630. ‘In their Lents they eate nothing | 
but Coleworts, Cabbages, salt Cowcumbers, with | 
other rootes, as Radish and such like ’—Hack- 
luyt, Voiages, vol. i., p. 242 (1598).” 

It might very well have been observed here 
that the spelling cow in the sixteenth century 
often represented the modern sound coo, so 
that the peculiarity may have been only in the 





spelling, and did not at first necessarily indi- 
cate any real change of pronunciation. But 
now that the animal once called a coo is called 
a cow, it cannot be wondered at thet the 
vulgar pronunciation of cucumber has become 
cowcumber likewise, and was so pronounced 
by Mrs. Gamp. Such a change is, at any 
rate, quite consistent with the general law. 

It occurs to us to point out that the article 
on “ Anointed ” is wrong; the right explana- 
tion is given in the Glossary to the Romance 
of Partenay, and in Nofes and Queries, third 
series, ix. 422. 

We have no space, and not much willing- 
ness, to discuss several points in which the 
book is less satisfactory. It is a defect that 
the plan often requires an obviously false 
etymology to be given to serve as an excuse 
for introducing a word, In many cases this 
false etymology is in no sense a popular 
etymology, but solely due to the blunders of 
ill-informed writers. Thus “able,” really 
representing the French habile and nothing 
else, is dragged in by help of the excuse that 
‘¢ the word seems to have been assimilated to, 
perhaps confounded with, Old-English abal, 
strength, ability.” Now, it is certain that 
this “ Old-English abdal,’”’ an apax legomenon 
occurring in Cedmon only, was dead and 
buried many long years before the French 
habile was first heard in England. There has 
been no “assimilation” nor ‘ confusion ” 
here ; all that can be said is that some modern 
etymologists have resuscitated this Anglo- 
Saxon word for the mere sake of establishing 
a confusion of their own, and proving that 
they rightly understood neither able nor abal. 
Similarly, it is wrong to suppose that the 
Anglo-Saxon @ttor ever meant a viper; the 
notion has arisen from a clumsy interpreta- 
tion in the dictionaries of Matt. iii. 7 and 
Luke iii. 7 in the Northumbrian Gospels. 
The “ folk”? never confused d/o, poison, with 
neddre, a snake; they knew better. The 
same objection applies to a number of articles ; 
and it would have been far better to introduce 
the words for no reason at all than to con- 
struct false reasons for considering them. A 
glaring instance is where the old word 
‘“*advoutry,” adultery, is discussed. Here the 
author excuses its introduction by the paren- 
thetical remark, “ as if a breach of one’s mare 
riage vow (French voue),’ there being no 
pretence for any such statement beyond the 
bare necessity for saying something false. 

The weakest point is certainly the Anglo- 
Saxon, where the accents of some words have 
been completely misunderstood with deplor- 
able consequences. Thus, under “hatter,” 
we are asked to compare Anglo-Saxon haf, 
hot [base urr] with Gothic Aa/is, hate | base 
HAT}. Under “ hazerd,” the Anglo-Saxon 
huso, dry, is compared with has, hoarse; 
whereas /asu (not aso) means grey, and the 
Anglo-Saxon for hoarse is hés, with long « and 
from a different root. Under “ witch-elm,” the 
author follows Dr. Prior, a most unsafe guide, 
in explaining it as ‘an elm used for making 
wyches, whycches, or hutches, Anglo-Saxon 
hwecce (Prior), Old-English wice.”” Here is 
strange confusion; for hutch is from Old- 
French huche, distinct from hwaeecce, and 
neither of them is allied to wice. The right 
account is, however, briefly indicated in 
the Addenda. How perilous it is for one 
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unacquainted with Anglo-Saxon to trust to a 
dictionary may be seen in the derivation of 
“Jlimn,” to paint, from the Anglo-Saxon lim, 
a limb, or member of the body. The solution 
of this extraordinary notion is to be found in 
the following article in Bosworth : ‘ Liming, 
a limning, painting, Jitwra, Cot. 125.” 
But Lye, whom Bosworth here copies, 
merely has “ liming, litura, Cot, 123,” and 
not a word as to “limning.” As _ usual, 
Lye neglects the accent ; fur /éming means a 
lime-ing, a smearing or daubing as with 
lime; it would otherwixe have appeared as 
limming, or rather, limmung. Thus the 
whole edifice reared upon this sandy founda- 
tion comes down at once. The article on 
“faunt” may be instantly disproved by a 
glance at the Italian fante; Mr. Palmer 
compares it with the Wallachian /’¢, whereas 
it is precisely the Wallachian fante, as ex- 
plained by Cihae, 

But we must, in all fairness, conclude by 
saying that a perusal of the book leaves 
us in no fault-finding humour ; for, whatever 
may be the number of corrections to be made 
hereafter, there is enough in it that is good 
to render us very thankful for the interesting 
results here so carefully gathered together. 
We hope the book will meet with that large 
sale which it certainly deserves; and we 
trust that Mr. Palmer, who has_ before 
this given us his Leaves from a Word- 
ITunter's Note-book, will hereafter succeed 
in laying the students of English under still 
greater obligation. Wavter W. Sxear. 








JORRESPONDENCE. 
CHINESE AND AKKADIAN AFFINITIES. 
85 Kennington Road, S.E. 

Dr. Edkins, of Peking, to whom all Sinologists 
are indebted for having inaugurated in 1855 a 
new departure in the study of the ancient 
Chinese language, challenges in his last letter 
(AcADEMY, January 6) two of the affinities 
I have pointed out (arly History of Chinese 
Civilisation, pp. 27, 28) between the legendary 
period of Chinese history and a remote period 
in the history of South-west Asia. 

Dr. Edkins objects on phonetic grounds to 
my identification of the name of the Elamite 
chief of the gods, ‘‘ Nakhonta”’ or ‘‘ Nanchonte,” 
with “Nai Hwang-ti” or “ Neng Hwang-ti,” 
the first Chinese Emperor, and also to my 
identification of the name of the son of Urba’u, 
or Likbagas, or Liktiam, “ Dungi,” King of Ur 
(2850 B.c.?), with ‘* Tsang-Hieh” = “ Dum- 
kit” or ‘‘Tomkit,” the reputed inventor of 
Chinese writing. I still maintain, after several 
years of work on the subject, these identifica- 
tions, though I should not care much about 
them did they stand alone. But they are only 
exainples of a large number of affinities (includ- 
ing the shapes of the written characters and 
their principles of composition and combination) 
between the old culture of South-western Asia 
and that of the early Chinese. 

Dr. Edkins minimises the probability of the first 
identification by putting Nakhunta, a Susian 
god, instead of ‘‘ chief of the gods,” alongside 
of Hwang.ti, instead of Nai Hwang-ti, for the 
first Chinese Emperor was also called Nai (Yu- 
nai-shi), from a country which he is tradition- 
ally said to have inherited. The same remark 
is to be made about ‘‘ Dungi” and ‘‘ Dumkit,” 
for these two names happen to coincide in 
meaning—‘‘ the man of the bamboo tablet ” 
and ‘‘ carver of wood.” These meanings, ob- 
tained by the analysis of the characters used to 





write down the two names, is very suggestive 
(see my arly History, p. 28), as Dungi is 
reputed to have given to writing a great expan- 
sion and activity. 

Dr. Edkins’ phonetic speculations are viti- 
ated from first to last by a misconception of 
the ancient orthography, and by an extension of 
the system of phonetic homophons in compounds, 
and of the class of ideo-phonetic compound 
characters, beyond the date of their successive 
supremacies in Chinese writing. He has a 
wide knowledge of the present characters and 
the principles of their composition, but he has 
not studied the oldest orthography, as is shown 
cons picuously in his Jntroduction to the Study of 
the Chinese Characters, where he mixes together 
the ancient and modern forms of strokes and 
characters. 

Dr. Edkins says that 2 in the lower first tone 
is y, a8 in heng, used previously to the seventh 
century by Buddhists for Ganga, the Ganges. 
Now, in the translation of the Lalita Vistara, 
where this heng for ganga occurs, we find ho in 
the upper first tone for ya in Magadha, and han 
in the lower first tone for ka in Kanakamouni. 
These facts destroy the law altogether. Ny is 
the nasal sound into which have been resolved 
(by the sloth of organs of speech) not only m, but 
also n, k, and several double consonants caused 
by the dropping of the intervening vowel. I 
venture to think that Dr. Edkins’ argument 
cannot bear on such names as those of Nai 
Hwang-ti and Dumkit, which were already 
twenty-five centuries old at the time of sounds 
spoken of by him. We ought not to care what 
may have happened so long afterwards to the 
pronunciation of the Chinese characters in a 
special district of the country under some pre- 
dominant influence, Many words beginning 
with k, i’ have passed temporarily to the g and 
v at the time of the Han dynasty, when an 
influence of rounding the sounds ruled over the 
Chinese phonology, and caused so many words to 
change from s-th-t to v-/-p, from p-f to h-k. 
All this is too recent to affect my identification 
of early names. 

To learn something about the primary pro- 
nunciation of Chinese words we must have 
resort to indications and proofs of a different 
kind and a higher antiquity. Here we are on 
the field in which I have laboured several years 
with special attention. (See my pamphlet On 
the History of the Archaic Chinese Writing and 
Texts.) We can obtain an approximation to the 
old pronunciation of the ancient words in 
several ways, the two following being the 
principal :—(1) Archaic dialects, such as the 
Sinico-Annamese sounds and the Cantonese, 
subtracting their subsequent divergences ; and 
the extraneous equivalents, such as the Tibetu- 
Burman, the Ugro-Finnish, and the Taic. (2) 
The exchange of equivalent characters in the 
old compounds, and (when it still exists and can 
be traced) the phonetic orthography of the 
Ku-wan writing. This is not the place to 
detail the technicalities the matter would 
require, and I hope it will be sufficient to 
enumerate the following facts:—The Taic- 
Chinese phonetic equivalents are Taic K for 
Chinese (, Taic Z for Chinese //-K; now, the 
Chinese Hwang is Siamese Liiang, Shan Leung, 
which shows that the original Chinese initial 
of this word was not G, as stated by Dr. 
Edkins, but H or K. The Ku-wen ortho- 
graphies give the following renderings :— 
Hwang = Ko-n-te, Nai = Na.-t, Tsang = Dom, 
Hieh = Ke-t. As these readings, which 
are obtained according to the special laws 
of the Ku-wen period, are checked in each case 
by two or more orthographies composed of 
different characters, there can be no possible 
doubt about them. 

I quite agree with Dr. Edkins when he says 
that the dual principles were known to the early 
Chinese. Yn and Yang, Earth and Heayen, 





find their analogies. if not their prototypes, in 
Anou and Anat, Heaven and Earth, the old 
Urano-chthonian duality of the earliest Akkadian 
period. It may be considered certain that tho 
primitive culture of the early Chinese rulers 


| was an indirect extension of the Chaldaeo-Baby- 


lonian civilisation. But it is only a probability 
that it came to them by the way of Elam or 
Susiana. And as to the geographical position of 
the Chinese at the time, the ethnic name Pak 
or Bak, which was their primitive name (Pak 
sing = the Pak tribes, commonly rendered the 
“Hundred families”), is very suggestive of 
Bakh, the ethnic base of Bakhdi, Bactra. 
TERRIEN DE LA CouPERIE. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


Mr. George Howarp DARWIN, son of tho 
late Charles Darwin, has been elected Plumian 
Professor of Astronomy and Experimental 
Philosophy at Cambridge, in succession to the 
late James Challis. 


AMONG the papers which have recently 
appeared in the Matériaux pour I Histoire de 
? Homme is one by M. Ernest Chantre, descrip- 
tive of some remarkable objects lately obtained 
from the necropolis of Koban, in the Caucasus. 
The necropolis is situated in the country of the 
Ossetes ; and its exploration has yielded a large 
number of skeletons, with arms and ornaments 
in bronze, many of which are figured in the illus- 
trations accompanying this memoir. The dis- 
covery is, in fact, the most remarkable which 
has yet been made in the Caucasus, and is 
likely to throw much light on the problems 
connected with the introduction of bronze into 
Europe. ‘The study of the crania is reserved for 
a future paper. 


WE have received from the Clarendon Press a 
second edition of Sachs’s Text-Book of Botany, 
edited by Sydney H. Vines. The editor has 
made extensive additions and alterations in the 
text of the work, so as to bring it down to the 
latest date ; and he has done as much to produce 
a full digest of existing botanical knowledge as 
would have been possible without wholly 
rewriting the entire volume. It would not be 
easy to enumerate even the chief improvements 
imported by Mr. Vines into this edition of what 
may be now considered the standard botanical 
classic without far transgressing the space at 
our disposal ; but we may say briefly that his 
new matter possesses the highest value, and, 
while never neglecting Continental research, 
is especially rich in references to recent English 
botanical literature. The Appendix, in particu- 
lar, contains a large amount of very modern 
information. Mr. Vines has proved himself, as 
might be expected, a worthy editor of Sachs, 
and his edition does every credit both to himself 
and the Delegates of the Clarendon Press. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


No Englishman has done so much to extend 
scientific knowledge of thiugs Indian, with so 
little reward of fame to himself, as Mr. Briau 
Houghton Hodgson, whois still with us, though, 
wo believe, in his eighty-fifth year. Among 
the treasures which he brought back with him 
from Nepal, where he was political resident for 
twenty-one years, were an immense number of 
Sanskrit Buddhist MSS., of which the very 
existence had hitherto been unknown. Some 
of these MSS. were presented to the India 
Office, others to the library of the Royal Asiatic 
Society ; others are now in the Bibliothéque 
nationale at Paris. A large portion, consisting 
of 85 bundles and 144 separate works, have 
always been preserved in the library of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal; and these haye now 
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for the first time been made accessible to 
Huropean scholars by means of an elaborate 
analysis of the contents of each, which has 


just been published by the learned native 


Vrientalist, Rijendrali'ta Mitra. Of the import- 
ance of this work to our knowledge of primitive 
Buddhism we hope to say something shortly. 

Mr. C. E. Witsoy, having finished his 
translation of the Buhdristén ot Jimi from the 
original Persian into Mnglish prose and verse, 
will shortly publish, with notes, the sixth 
chapter of it, under the title of “ Persian Wit 
and Humour.” The remaining chapters, each 
of separate interest, and complete in itself, as 
the various chapters of the Gulistén of Sa‘di, in 
imitation of which the Bahdristéin was written 
by an author scarcely less famous than Sa‘di 
himself, will probabiy follow. The chapters com- 
posing the whole work are :—The Sayings of the 
Sufis: The Maxims of the Wise; Sovereignty 
and Justice; Liberality and Kindness; Love 
and Iriendship; Wit and Humour ; Biographi- 
cal Notices of the Persian Poets, with Selec- 
tions from their Works; Fables. 


Dr. C. ABEL, of Berlin, will deliver a course 
of four lectures at Oxford on ‘‘ Slavic Speech ” 
during the present term, beginning on Thurs- 
day, February 1; and Dr. G. Vigfusson will 
give both advanced and elementary instruction 
in Icelandic and other Scandinavian languages 
in connexion with the Taylor Institution. 


Ar Cambridge Prof. Cowell announces lec- 
tures on Delbriick’s ‘‘ Selected Hymns of the 
Rig Veda;” Dr. Schiller-Szinessy, on ‘‘ Rab- 
binic and Talmudic Literature,” on five days of 
the week; Mr. Peile, on “The History of the 
Intinitive ;” and Mr. Roberts on ‘‘ The Greek 
Alphabet and Inscriptions.” 


Pror. J. P. PosrGaTe will commence on 
Monday next, January 22, a course of lectures 
at University College, London, on ‘‘ The Prin- 
ciples of Scientific Grammar, with Especial 
Kizference to the Ancient Classical Languages 
and the Chief Modern Unes.” 


Ar the anniversary meeting of the Society of 
Biblical Archaeology, held on January 9, the Re- 
port of the secretary for the year 1882 was read. 
‘he total number of members has increased 
from 625 to 641. The income for the year from 
all sources was £687, and the expenditure, 
£515. The library has been augmented by 
several valuable donations. We quote the 
following paragraph from the Report :— 


**It¢ cannot but be a subject of universal regret 
that the recent operations in Egypt have resulted 
in absolutely nothing as regards the antiquities 
of that country, more particularly when we re- 
member the advantage taken by others of a like 
opportunity in past years.” 

TEUBNER’s announcements include a Lexicon 
Lucretianum, by Dr. J. Woitjer, of Amsterdam ; 
an edition of Euclid’s Complete Works, by 
J. L. Heiberg and H. Menge; and the third 
volume of Merkel’s Ovid, containing the ‘Tristia, 
the Ibis, the Epistles from Pontus, and the 
Fasti. 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 
ANTHROPOLOGICAL InsrituTe —( Tuesday, Jan. 9.) 
A. L. Lewis, Esq , iu the Chair. — Mr. Worthington 
G. Smich exhibited four palacolichic implements 
from Madras, One of them weighed fouc younds 
seven ounces and three-quarters, and Mr. Smith be- 
heved that it was the laryest specimen of the kind 
extant.—Mr, W. 8. Dancan read a paper on ‘* The 
Probable Region of Man's Evolution.” otarting 
with the assumption that man was evolved from 
a form lower in organisation than that of the lowest 
type yet discovered, and that his oriyination 
formed no exception to the yeneral law ot evola- 
tion recoznised as accounting foc the appearance 
of the lower forms of life, the autaor said that 
man’s most immediate ancesters must have been 





similar in structure to the existing anthrop- 
oid apes, although it is not necessary to suppose 
that any of the anthropoid apes at present exiat- 
ing belong to the same family as man, The 
science of the distribution of animals proves that 
the higher types of monkeys and apes appear to 
have had their origin in the Old World, the 
American continent being entirely destitute of 
them, either alive or fossil. The distribution of 
the greater portion of the animals of the Old 
World was shown to have taken a generally south- 
ward direction, owing to the gradual increase of 
the cold which culminated in the last Ice age. 
This migration was, however, interrupted by the 
interposition of the Mediterranean and other seas ; 
and thus, although a few of these animals were 
enabled to jouraey on until they reached tropical 
regions, the majority were compeiled to remain be- 
hind, where they had to exist under altered circum- 
stances. ‘The temperature was much lower ; and, as 
a result of the consequent diminution of the number 
of fruit forests, a change in the food and in the 
manner in which it was obtained by the apes 
occurred. A considerable alteration took place also 
in the manner in which they were forced to use 
their limbs; and it was due to the operation of 
these and other causes that the ape form became 
stamped with human characteristics, such as the 
curvature of the spine and an increase in the 
breadth of the pelvis. or these reasons the 
author regarded the South of Kurope as the part 
in which it was most likely that the evolution of 
man took place. Mr. Duncan concluded by urging 
the importance of forming a committee to watch 
discoveries bearing ou this branch of anthropology. 


FINE ART. 


NOW ON VIEW.—BEAUTIES of SURREY SCENERY, being an EXUI- 
BITION of Mr. SULTON PALMER'S SKEPCHES and DRAWINGS mace 
this past Sammer —MESSRS, DOWDESWELL, 133, NEW BOND STREET 
(two doors from the Grosvevor Gallery). 

In MARCH NEXT Messrs. DOWDESWELL will exhibit Mr. BIRKET 
FOSTER’S DRAWINGS of the CATHEDRAL CLTIES of ENGLAND and 


WALES, which it is proposed shall be engraved.—Particulars on appli- 
cation, 





ALMA TADEMA, R.A.—An important Etching of ** QUIET PETS,” now 
exhibiting at the Grosvenor Gallery, is one of the Full-oace [lustre stions in 
the JANUARY Number of “* THE ART JOURNAL:” 
and th» GEESE,’ 
of all Booksellers, 

THE NATIONAL GALLERY: its Management and Mis-management ; 
its Overworked Officials and Overcrowded Condition ; its Kequirements ; 
Necessity for a Minister of Fine Arts ; Short-sighted Policy of Successive 
Governments ; also Engravings of the Recent Acquisitions.—See ** THE 
AKT JOURNAL” for JANUARY. Price 28, 6d.—26, Ivy-lune, and of all 
Booksellers, 











ART BOOKS. 


In his handsome drawing-room book, Modern 
Landscape (Remington), Mr. J. W. Comyns 
Carr has reprinted from Art 
long essay on the theme indicated, and the 
essay is supplied with many carefully executed 


also “TUE FOX | 
.” by Beitun Riviere, R.A, Peice 2s, bd,—26, Ivy-iaue, and 


and Letters a | 





illustrations which the lover of landscapo will | 


be glad to possess. These, however, if we are 
to be frauk, must be corfessed to be of the 
most various stages of merit. They range from 
M. Caoauvel’s thoroughly artistic rendering of 
Jules Dupre’s *‘ La Barque” to Mr. John Park’s 


uncertain, though meritorious, luterpretation /none the less a work of real archueolozical 
Constable, | 
KE. Wilson’s elaborate, but | 


chilly, transcript of the ‘‘ Dedham” of the | 


of ** The Romantic House” of 


and to Mr. C. 


same great English master. Theso three 
illustratiouns—and several besides—are etchings, 
not, of course, executed in the first instance for 
Modern Landscape, but forming, as far as their 
subjects are coucerned, au appropriate com- 
mentary ou Mr. Carr’s text. Ochor illustrations 
are by the moderu mechauical processes of re- 
production, which give results sometimes wou- 
deriully satisfac’ury and at other times very 
disappointing. Thus a charming print fall of 
toue aud harwouious etfect 1s liable to be placed 
by the s'de of a print that is impoverished, 
ragged, and seratchy. Our brief notice need 
not allord lustauces of such juxtaposition; but, 


Mr. Keeley Halswelle, is a happy example of 


sympathetic interpretation. Of Mr. Uarr’s 
writing it may be said that it retains its old 
characteristics of artistic temperance and 
literary chastity, and wants little but the yet 
rarer virtues of variety and vividness. ‘lhe 
present occasion, on which Mr. Carr was bound 
to be judicial, was perhaps not a favourable one 
for the display of these latter qualities; and, 
moreover, the others, which he possesses in 
abundance, are much the more generally appre- 
ciated. If we value his writing for its placidity 
and for its well-wearing qualities of style, we 
esteem his judgment for its breadth and its 
intentions of impartiality. In discussing 
Constable, he leaves nothing to be desired. 
Perhaps he has been too greatly influenced by 
the modern French landscape school to be very 
enthusiastic about Turner. It does not require 
an enthusiasm ill- judged or ill-balanced to recog- 
nise, somewhat more fully than we think Mr. 
Carr does, the complete supremacy of ‘Turner in 
landscape. Mr. Carr addresses himself with 
good-will to the apparently equal appreciation 
of many able artists. We trust that the limited 
public which finds any interest in the literature 
of art will manfully betake itself to the perusal 
of this thoughtful book, even though it is 
through a wide meadow of margin that the 
rivulet of text meanders. 


The Iiwined Abbeys of Yorkshire. By W. 
Chambers Lefroy. With Etchings by Brunet- 
Debaines and H. Toussaint. (Seeley.) This 
work has the unusual merit, in a book the 
iilustrations of which are numerous and im- 
portant, of containing a really valuable and 
pleasantly written text. In the account of the 
various arrangements of plans adopted by the 
different monastic orders, Mr. Lefroy has been 
wise enough to trust but little to existing works 
on the subject, and not to shrink fiom the 
labour of consulting the contemporary records, 
which alone enable the modern studenc 
thoruughly to uaderstand the distribution and 
uses vt the various parts in these complicated 
and partially destroyed buildings. Mr. Lofroy 
points out, in a more comprehensive way 
than has yet been done, how the peculiar ru'e 
of each Order determined, even in the minutest 
detail, the special plan invented and adhered to 
by each; and the reador is enabled clearly to 
comprehend the tale told by these glorious ol 1 
ruins of the frugal and severe simplicity of the 
Cistercians, the almost luxurious though learned 
ease of the Benedictines, and the solitary con- 
templative life of the followers of Ss. Brune. 
The antiquary will tind with pleasure that the 
nomenclature throughout 13 that of the mouks 
themselves—slightly different in each order ; 
while phrases such as ‘* Domus Couversorum,” 
and other inventions of modern writers have 
been carefully avoided. Thus, in spite of its 
atiractive style and artistic illustratious, this is 


meiit, and will bo valued alike by the student 
of monasticism and the lover of graceful writing 
and weil-executed etchings—w combination s» 
rare that the mere sight of pretty pictures in a 


| book is generally enough to arouse ia the weary 


as we have had need to speak disparagingly ot | 
one of Mr, Wilsou’s etchiugs, we are glad to bo | 


able tou meation that a minor desigu from a 
drawing of this gontleman’s, after a picture by 





| 


critic a shuddering apprehension of their usual 
accompaniment—duli padding or a mass of slip- 
shod inaccuracies. It must, however, be ackuow- 
ledyed that illustrated works publiaied in the 
Portfolio are frequently exceptions to this 
lamentable rule. Ths couuty of York is 
probably richer in maguiticent abbeys than 
any other simiiar area of land in the world; 
aud yet, numerous «s they are, they represent 
but a tithe of the stately eevlesiastical builcings 
which ouce existed in this great centre of 
relizious activity. Lt is unspeakably sad w 
realise how their ruined state, causing constant 
damuge from rain and frost, is yearly destroy - 
ing what yet remains of their crumbling vaults 
and tottering walls. The Cistercian abbey of 
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Kirkstall, of the history of which Mr. Lefroy 
gives a most vivid and interesting account, is 
perishing rapidly for want of a little care and 
expenditure in props for the walls, and roofing 
to keep the rain from the vaulting. The whole 
of the Calefactorium, the subject of one of 
Turner’s most beautiful plates in the Liber 
Studiorum, has fallen since the drawing was 
made, and but little trace of it now remains. 
The illustrations are mostly excellent, and 
have been produced by a variety of processes 
—etching combined with dry-point, aqua- 
tint, and soft ground etching, the latter 
printed as lithographs. The chapel of the 
Nine Altars at Fountains, by Brunet-Debaines, 
and Kirkstall from the south-east, by H 
Toussaint, are especially successful. In one 
or two cases, such as the view of Bolton Priory, 
one cannot but regret that the building itself 
has been rather sacrificed to the etcher’s wish 
to make a picturesque composition. In the 
main, however, the artists have thoroughly 
succeeded in combining sufficient architectural 
truth with good pictorial effect. This work 
of Mr. Letroy’s, and of the two able etchers 
who have illustrated the book, will have 
done invaluable service if it arouses a keener 
appreciation of the unrivalled beauty and 
quite priceless value of these ruined abbeys. 
Let us hope that it may induce the present 
owners of this fair inheritance—a legacy of the 
relf-donying piety and artistic skill of our fore- 
fathers—to spend a little thought and money on 
their preservation. 

Incised and Sepulchral Slabs of North-west 
Somersetshire. By R. W. Paul.  (Provost.) 
This book is not without merit in so far as it 
catalogues and records the state of preservation 
of the sepulchral monuments in one part of 
England. Unfortunately, the illustrations, on 
which the value of a work of this sort chiefly 
depends, are very coarsely executed, and give 
little idea of the effigies they represent. Per- 
haps the most interesting 1s pl. xi, an oak 
tigure, suid to be of Sir John Hautville, temp. 
Ilenry 111. ; it somewhat resembles in execution, 
toougi not in costume or attitude, the wooden 
viligy of Duke Robert in Gloucester Cathedral, 
'The figure in a chasuble holding a chalice (pl. 
XXvV.) must certainly be that of a priest, not a 
sub-deacon, as Mr. Paul supposes. The absence 
of the stole is probably accidental, blunders of 
this sort being not uncommon in mediaoyal 
sculpture. 

Art in Costume. By J. Alfred Gotch. (Bell.) 
This pamphlet appears to be a lecture dressed 
up into an essay. It contains a good many 
sensible remarks, especially with regard to 
male costume. We earnestly desire, with Mr. 
Gotch, to get rid of the “top hat;” and his 
opinions about trousers are, we are inclined to 
tinink, sound. Unfortunately, the conservative 
epinit is strong in man with regard to costume ; 
und revolutions, when attempted against the 
tyranny of fashion, never succeed. But there 
1s a growing discontent as to the ugliness and 
gioominess of male attire, aud also as to the 
moe palpable absurdities of female caprice. 
Will the crinolette have more than an ephe- 
meral success? We cannot believe it. Com- 
mcn-serse is slowly comitg to the help of art 
and comtort, and perhaps we shall live to see 
the day when aman may walk about London 
in a tunic and kuickerbockers and a soft hat 
without being considered eccentric or despised 
by the waiters at his club. 

Tux four numbers before us of the epertorium 
Jiir Kunstwissenschaft (Berlin and Stuttgart: 
Spemaun) contain many interesting articles on 
recent antiquarian discoveries, principally in 
Germany. We have also the second part of Dr. 
Theodor Hachs’ paper on bronzes, which gives 
an exhaustive treatise on the history of bells, 
and acquaints us with little-known details about 





a celebrated bell-making family, the Van Wou, 
of Kampen, in Holland, of whom Gerhard was 
the most renowned, being the maker of the 
great bell of Erfiirt and many other productions 
in the fifteenth and early sixteenth centuries. 
Again, we have an article on the history of 
miniature-painting in the early Middle Ages, 
being a criticism on the book of Herr Goertz, 
Professor of Art at the Moscow University, a 
work of, perhaps, necessary value and size to 
satisfy a collector, but of which an abstract is 
especially valuable for the ordinary reader who 
has a desire to grasp, without going into details, 
the important bearing that Byzantine miniature 
painters had on the development of art. An 
account of the building of Strassburg Cathedral 
is interesting, showing how the family of Erwin, 
from father to son, held the post of architect 
by appointment to the cathedral works as they 
Were in course of construction. But, to non- 
German readers, two articles on the youth of 
Raphael are the most attractive. They are 
quite enough to destroy any previously con- 
ceived ideas about the home of the young 
Sanzio at Urbino. Itis a terrible shock to read, 
as the opinion of M. Lermolieff, that Vasan 
actually forged letters to produce material for 
his work; and hence most of the delightful 
stories we have been accustomed to accept are 
now to be relegated to the category of myths. 








ROSSETTI AT THE BURLINGTON CLUB. 


Iv Rossetti, as a painter, is shown to greater 
advantage at the Royal Academy, where nearly 
all of his most important pictures are collected, 
the various works of his that have been gathered 
together in the rooms of the Burlington Fine 
Arts Club are not less interesting as examples 
of poetic design, and make contributions of im- 
portance to our knowledge of the man. In a 
few cases they supply turther illustrations of 
his genius; in many more they bring us into 
more intimate communication with his person- 
ality. he number of portraits of his friends 
which are mingled with his imaginative work 
give a biographical character to this exhibition, 
which is all the more pleasant, perhaps, because 
his pictures breathe a spirit so tar removed from 
ordiuary life. 

it is natural in such an exhibition, brought 
together by his frieuds and sympathisers, to 
dwell rather upon the spirit of his work than to 
criticise too severely the shortcomings of his 
technical skill. It was this spirit which made it 
powerful, and which not only affected his friends 
and associates, but the generation in which he 
lived; and we should have addressed ourselves 
more particularly to this subject before, if his 
pictures had stood alone. It is not, however, 
on them that his fame rests, but on his poems, 
and the spirit of both is the same. In poetry, 
he attained a mastery which he never reached 
in the sister art; but, nevertheless, it is im- 
possible not to feel that in his pictures, as in his 
ballads, there is the same strange power at work. 
In the few, but well-chosen, words with which 
bis friend Mr. H. Virtue ‘Lebbs has prefaced the 
interesting Catalogue, he points out truly how 
the mystic and spiritual elements pervaded 
Rossetti’s works even when, as in his maturer 
eiforts, he rendered again and again the pomp of 
lite and a large and luxurious type of female 
beauty. Mr. Tebbs adds that ‘‘ most often his 
choice of «a type of beauty is one of mystic 
intensity, sorrowful, and as if filled with 
thoughts of a far-away land.” All this is ua- 
doubtedly true, and it is to this “ mystic 
intensity” that is due the “ glamour” of his 
work, whether written or painted. It is felt 
even in many of his female portraits. 

Nearly everything that is written about 
Rossetti at present must be considered as in a 
measure tentative, and it may be long before 





the right words are found to describe the exact 
nature of the mystic force which pervades all 
his work. There is, however, no doubt that it 
was the natural expression of himself, and that 
he was haunted throughout life with the sense 
of mystery. The consciousness of supernatural 

owers, good and evil, seems to have transfigured 

is views of common things ; his reading and his 
secluded habits fostered a naturally superstitious 
bent, and things to most people most obvi- 
ously sensuous became transfused with spirit. 
In his early work it does not seem difficult 
to trace the source of his influence. We can 
all feel the mystery of the Annunciation; and, 
despite the faulty drawing and crude colour of 
Mr. Boyce’s little picture (3), it is still strangely 
impressive. In Mr. Kerr’s “Mary Magdalene 
at the Door of Simon the Pharisee,” it is 
impossible not to feel a more than ordinary 
influence as we look from the face of Christ to 
that of Mary. The mystery of the God made 
man was not only felt, but expressed, in these 
and other early works of his, in a manner which 
no inadequacy of technical skill can prevent 
even a sceptic from feeling. When Rossetti left 
such subjects for those of mediaeval legend, 
the quality of the mystery was impaired, but he 
was still impressive by the force with which he 
realised scenes completely strange, as in the 
weird ‘‘ How they met Themselves” (28), lent 
by Mr. Anderson Rose. But, on the whole, it 
is the mystery of human love that dominates 
Rossetti’s work. The mystery of mysteries 
for him seems to have been the union of sense 
and spirit. It is difficult to imagine a wider 
range of human love than that between the 
purely spiritual devotion of Dante to Beatrice 
and that suggested by one or two, but only one 
or two, of his potent female personalities. Like 
the Sonnets of the House of Life, his pictures 
of human passion must be taken together from 
‘* Beata Beatrix ” to ‘‘ Bocca Bacciata;” and it 
will be found that they are never quite without 
sense, or quite without spirit, but that they all 
are charged with that strange blending of both 
which makes man subject to the influence ot 
woman—a noble influence, sometimes, as in 
Beatrice ; a fatal, but pitiful, influence, as in 
Paolo and Francesca; a baleful influences, as iu 
Venus Verticordia, But itis this that makes, or 
seems to us to make, his work powerful, and to 
redeem it from the charge of seusuality, that 
his least intellectual beauty does not appeal to 
you as an individval woman might, but as the 
embodiment of a fateful force. 

The art of one who was ever brooding over 
such life-mysteries could scarcely be cheerful, 
and there was one mystery of special sadness of 
which we are ever conscious in Rossetti’s 
pictures. This is the mystery of the vanity 
of human wishes. Since the death of Turner, 
no artist's work has been so pervaded with a 
sense of the ‘‘ fallacies of hope.” ‘his is not, 
perhaps, so evident here as at the Royal 
Academy, where the number of melancholy 
faces filled wita bitter regrets and vain desires 
is larger in proportion ; but even here there are 
enough hungry lips and yearning eyes to give 
a note of depression to the whole exhibition. 
But this subject of mystery we must now leave, 
to mention some of the most interesting of the 
works lent to the club, only adding that two 
designs there belonging to the last-mentioned 
class seem to us to be much finer than the 
replicas of the same subjects in Piccadilly. 
These are Mr, Eustace Smuith’s chalk drawing 
of “ Pandora” and Mr. W. A. Turner's 
‘“‘Proserpina’’ in oil. The latter it may be well 
thought by some to be Rossetti’s masterpiece 
both of intense expression and colour. 

Tne first drawing in the Catalogue, lent by 
Col. W. Gillum, is of extreme interest, being 
the sketch made in 1853 for that picture of 
‘* Found” the design of which he never aban- 
doned, and never completed. In its grouping— 
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figures, calf, cart, and all—it is essentially the 
same, showing how little his conceptions of 
scenes changed when once imagined. The 
great infiuence of Mr. Robert Browning on the 
mind of Rossetti, and partly through him on 
all the P. R. Brotherhood, is shown in Mr. 
W. Bell Scott's ‘‘ Laboratory,” dated 1849, 
when the artist was one-and-twenty, and 
also in that solitary illustration of ‘‘Sordello,” 
a poem which had an extraordinary power over 
the Brotherhood. The latter drawing, very com- 
plicated in motive, and extremely interesting as 
showing the literary inspiration of the painter, 
is inscribed “Frederic G. Stephens, from his 
P. R. Brother—Dante G. Rossetti.” Its date is 
1848, and its subject, ‘‘ Taurello’s First Sight of 
Fortune.” Very distinctive in its way, and not 
the less attractive because it once belonged to Mr. 
Ruskin, is the mystic figure clothed in strange 
raiment, and called ‘‘Golden Water,” from a 
story in the Arabian Nights. It is original in 
colour, and a rare example of the effect of 
Oriental legend upon the artist. It now belongs 
to Mrs. Constance Churchill. The numerous 
portraits of Miss Siddall, afterwards Mrs. Dante 
Rossetti, lent by Mr. Wells, Mr. W. Bell Scott, 
and Mr. Ellis, havea still more personal interest. 
It is not only Rossetti, but his circle, that we see 
here. His family and friends surround him, as 
it were, beginning with his father and mother 
and ending with the true friend of his later 
years, Mr. Theodore Watts. We are reminded 
by several of the faces and the names, either of 
the pictures or their possessors, that Rossetti’s 
genius, original and solitary as it was, was set in 
motion by the genius of others, and encouraged 
by the sympathy of intellectual companionship. 
One of the most curious of these memorials is 
the pen-and-ink sketch of the Poet Laureate, 
taken by Rossetti while Mr. Tennyson was 
reading ‘‘ Maud,” in the year 1853, to a select 
audience at Mr. Browning’s. The original 
sketch is lent by Mr. Browning himself, but 
another of the same subject, done probably soon 
atter as a record for himself, is also exhibited. 
Here, also, are two pencil portraits of Mr. Ford 
Madox Krown (for a while Rossetti’s master) ; 
one of them is dated 1852 and the other 1867, 
and both are lent by Mr. William Rossetti. But 
we doubt whether there is any portrait by 
kossetti’s hand which quite equals in import- 
ance that head of Mr. Kuskin which is lent by 
Mr. Crawford J. Pocock. It is nearly, if not 
quite, life size, u finished study in red chalk, and 
is daied 1861. 1t is fine in expression, with 
much of intellectual force, and also of spiritual 
sympathy, shining through the sensitive tea- 
turer. I'he works lent to the club for exhibition 
have been hung with so much care and taste 
that we do not like to biut at a possible im- 
}rovement; but it is a pity that room could not 
have been found upstairs for the portrait of the 
great champion of the P. R. B., as many persous 
who begin by examining the drawings, “c., in 
the large gallery may leave without entering 
the writing-room, or, at least, without paying 
much attention to the pictures there. Here, 
ulso, isa portrait of Dr. Gordon Hake, one of 
many neglected poets to whom Rossetti, un- 
solicited, held out the ready hand of recognition 
und appreciation. Cosmo MonkKHOvsE. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
ARCHAEOLOGY IN ASIA MINOR. 
Smyrna: Jan. 6, 1853. 
Let me first express my pleasure at finding 
the ACADEMY a general favourite here among 
men of culture, and among archaeologists 
especially. ‘Lhe latter include, of course, Mr. 
W. M. Kameay, one of the most rising men in 
the walk he has chosen for himself, in 
which his further labours promise to be of the 
highest value, and to throw increased light on 
the history of peoples to whose first steps and 











progressive development we shall ever have to 
revert. Let us only think of the result of 
Carl Humann’s labour at Pergamos. The few 
thousand pounds there spent have not only 
made the museum at Berlin the envy of the 
world, but have been the means of eliciting 
a light likely to upset many preconceptions 
concerning the ‘‘be all and end all” of 
classic art, and at the same time to power- 
fully stimulate to further research from more 
than one quarter in and beyond Kurope. 
All the more should we not hesitate to supply 
men, so able and so highly qualified in 
all the requisite attributes as Mr. Ramsay, 
with the necessary means of carrying out their 
plans. I am glad to hear that our worthy 
consul here (Mr. Dennis) and Mr. Humann are 
both animated, as well they may be, with in- 
creased faith and vigour towards tuture excava- 
tions, for there cannot be a shadow of doubt 
that Asia Minor hides under its surface an 
untold wealth of manifold character. 

_ My chief object, however, in addressing you 
is to say that, provided a further sum ot £150 
(not counting what has already been subscribed) 
be raised towards the Ramsay fund, I will 
add another £50 to it; and I place the same 
herewith at your disposal. 

J. EDWARD PFEIFFER. 








OBITUARY. 
ALEXANDER STRAEHUBER. 
Miinchen: Jan, 1, 1885, 
THE world of art has sustained a heavy blow 
in the death of Prof. Alexander Straehuber, 
which took place yesterday. By his knowledge 
of art, his power as a draughtsman, as also 
by his modesty and enthusiasm, he had endeared 
himself to his pupils more than is usual. 
Apart from his reputation as an art teacher, 
it may be doubted whether he was widely 
known, although his illustrations to the Bible 
(in conjunction with Rethel, Jaeger, Schnor 
von Carolsteid, and others) and to Lutber’s 
Hymns are in themselyes enough to make 
any man famous. His diffidence led him to 
conceal his work even from his most intimate 
friends, and it is believed that he destroyed 
hundreds of fine and completed compositions. 
Strachuber belonged to what is commonly 
known as the ‘‘old Munich school,’ founded 
by King Ludwig I. of Bavaria, which counted 
among its brotherhood Cornelius, MKaulbach, 
and many less-renowned names. But he had 
none of the hard and academical feeling which 
characterised the school generally. The grace 
of his compositions, his thorough knowledye of 
form, aud his own refined nature and amiability 
made his work approach nearest to that of 
Rephael of ary since his time; and yet there 
is uo attempt to imitate the style of the great 
Florentine. The death of this gifted professor 
is the greatest loss which the Munich Academy 
has yet sustained, Straehuber had received the 
Order of St. Michael. He will be buried to- 
morrow (January 2) in the South Cemetery. 
J. H. LETHERBROW. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


EVERYONE will be glad that the retirement of 
Mr. W. B. Richmond from the Slade Chair of 
Fine Art at Oxford has resulted in the re- 
election of Mr. Ruskin to his old post. 


AT a general assembly of the Royal Academy 
held on Tuesday last, Messrs. B. W. Leader, 
T. Brock, and I’. Holl were elected Associates. 
if it had not been for misprints in at least two 
of the daily papers, it would not have been 
necessary to add that the last mentioned is the 
distinguished engraver, and the father of Mr. 
Frank Holl. 





Tux February number of the Century will 
contain an article, profusely illustrated, by 


Mrs. M, G. van Rensselaer on ‘ American 
Etching and Etchers.” 


Mrssks. Triipner have nearly ready a 
volume containing the lectures which Mr. 
Edward Armitage delivered at the Royal 
Academy between 1876 and 1882. Itis entitled 


Twelve Lectures on Painting, and will be illus- 
trated. 


TuE Institute of Painters in Water-Colours 
has in hand a programme of importance and 
interest. It was already known that the spring 
exhibition would be held at the new gallery in 
Piccadilly, and that it would be an open 
exuibition—that is to say, that, subject to the 
approval of a council or inspecting committee 
sitting in judgment, as at the Academy, the 
work of artists not members of the Lustitute 
would be admitted to the exhibition. But a 
further part of the programme of the enlarged 
Institute will be new to the public, and it like- 
wise cannot fail to be welcome. Tho Lustitute 
intends to establish classes for ths higher 
instruction in water-colour art, and for work iu 
monochrome suitable for book illustration. 
There will be classes for the figure, tor land- 
scape, aud for still-life, and thessa wilt bo super- 
vised by members of the Institute. A certain 
standard—and it may be hoped a fairly high 
standard—of attainment will’ be exacted from 
persons proposing to join these classes, as it is 
not the purpose of the Institute to afford 
merely elementary drawing lessons free of 
charge. We make the above announcements 
with great satisfaction. If the programme 
they indicate be successfully carried out, as 
there is good reason to hope it will be, the 
Institute of Painters in Water-Colours will 
have performed an unequalled service for the 
art with which its name is associated. 


THE next exhibition of the Society of Painter- 
Etvhers will ba held on March 1, and wiit 
remain open for about six wesks. Work. 
intended for exhibition must bo sent in by 
February 21. All forms of eugraving on meta, 
whether by the burin or the etching-neadle, by 
mezzotint or aquatint, or by whatever other 
process the artist may choose as a moans vf 
original expression, are eligible. 

WE hear that it is probable that there will bo 
held in London, early in the season, an exhi- 
bition of the works of the I*rench “ impression- 
ists,” Degas, Renoir, Monet, and others, tne 
character of whose work Mr. Wedmore has 
described in the current number of the Furt- 
nightly Review. 

Tue recent death of Mr. J. W. Bunnoy, tho 
artist wh» paiuted for Mr. Ruskin the larze 
picture of “S:. Mark’s, Venice,” which is now 
being shown in the ‘* Venice Exhibition,” was 
noticed at the time in the ACADEMY. We now 
learn that some friends of Mr. Buuney are 
collecting a sum of money to ba presented to hus 
widow “as a gift prompted by regard for hor 
husband and his works, and by sympathy toc 
her under her great loss.” Mr. Kuskia his 
given £50. Contributions aro received by 
Mr. R. B. Litchfield and Mr. Vernon Lusn- 
ington at the Consolidated Bank, 450 Strand. 
Mr. Bunney has left a number of sketches and 
drawings of Venice, which are to be sold for 
the benefit of his widow and family. Thess 
are now at the Fine Art Society's, 148 New 
Bond Street. 


Miss MarGcarer Titomas has recently com- 
pleted a bust of Henry Fielding for the Shire 
Hall at Taunton, which, in consequence of a 
movement instigated, we believe, by Mr. li. 
Arthur Kinglake, is rapidly becoming a little 
Walhalla of Somersetshire worthies. As Mr. 
Austin Dodson has recently reminded us in the 
pages of a contemporary, there is only ore 
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authentic portrait of the great novelist—the 
profile drawn by Hogarth from memory, after 
his friend’s death. To construct a bust from so 
slight a memorial was a severe test of Miss 
'Thomas’s skill; and we are giving her but slight 
praise when we say that it has borne the test well. 
‘The head is modelled with firmness and breadth, 
and suggests the character of the man as we 
know him from his life and works. The power- 
ful brow and enormous nose, the peculiarly 
short upper lip and massive jaw and chin, are 
harmonised by a strong conception of individu- 
ality. 

A GERMAN edition of Messrs. Crowe and 
Cavalcaselle’s Raphael, his Life and Works, is 
in preparation, and will be published by Messrs. 
Hirzel, of Leipzig, in the course of the present 
year. 


WE have received from Messrs. Triibner two 
numbers of a German History of modern art 
(Geschichte der mvdernen Kunst) by Adolf Rosen- 
berg. It appears to be clearly and well written, 
but we refruin from criticism until more of it 
has been brought out. One peculiarity it has. 
Though not iilustrated, an ornamental head- 
piece is given on each page, in which the number 
of the page is inserteJ. ‘These borders are of 
the usual Renaissance type, and do not add 
much to the beauty of the volume. To more 
purpose is it that the work is printed in plain 
Roman type. 





THE STAGE. 


Tire last revival of ‘‘ Caste’’ under the manage- 
ment of Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft at the Hay- 
market is announced to take place to-night ; and 
in due time it will be succeeded by, what is rare 
at the Haymarket, the performance of a new 
piece by an English author, the piece in question 
being a new comedy by Mr. A. W. Pinero. It 
is probable, however, that for some appreciable 
time the public will have the opportunity of 
seeing ‘‘ Caste,” in which not only will Mrs. 
Bancroft resume her original part, but Mrs. 
Stirling will appear as the Marquise de St. 
Maur. ‘To a certain portion of the public it 
may seem rather hard that this admirable actress 
and genial lady should be assigned a part which 
many will admit to be quite out of the line of 
her usual successes ; but of course Mrs. Stirling 
strengthens any company of which she forms a 
member, and, if they can spare her at the Vaude- 
ville from her remarkable performance of Mrs. 
Malaprop, she will no doubt add lustre to the 
performance at the Haymarket. 


On Monday, the play called ‘‘ Dora”—Mr. 
Charles Reade’s dramatic version of Tennyson’s 
* English Idyl”—will, after long years of 
privacy, become public again at the Adelphi. 
Mr. Charles Warner and Miss Sophie Eyre are 
among the principal performers engaged. It 
wili be remembered that the character of Dora 
was one of the original creations of Miss Kate 
Terry. 

ExceErr upon the grounds that the music was 
rather pretty, the interpretation fairly skilful, 
and the array of comely young persons one 
that sufficiently betrayed the shrewd enterprise 
of a popular management, we could never quite 
account for the seemingly inexhaustible success 
of “Olivette” at the Strand. But that it was 
successful beyond measure—beyond reasonable 
measure, as we should say—may be allowed 
with ease; nor is there any likelihood that its 
present transfer to the Avenue Theatre, where 
the pantomime has been anything but a hit, 
will prove commercially unwise. People agres 
in saying that “ Olivette,” in its new home, 
is well performed. But ove statement that 
is made in connexion with it surely requires 
revision. In what sense is this present cast 





the ‘original cast” ? Only, so far as we can 





tell, in the sense that it includes M. Marius, Mr. 
Ashley, and Miss Florence St. John, to whom the 
play undoubtedly owed much of its first success. 
But Miss Violet Cameron—by no means a 
person of no account when we are reckoning up 
the representatives of a comic opera—was in 
‘* Olivette ” at the Strand, and she is not at the 
Avenue, being engaged, as we consider, yet 
more advantageously at the Comedy in that 
admirable part in the new ‘‘ Rip Van Winkle” 
to which, both by her singing and acting, 
she does such complete justice. Even Miss 
Cameron’s absence, however, allows a pleasant 
performance, and especially as Miss St. John is 
just now in exceilent condition and fine voice, 
and M. Marius full of unctuous humour. 





MUSIC. 


SATURDAY AND MONDAY POPULAR 
CONCERTS. 


On Saturday afternoon, January 13, Mdme. 
Sophie Menter made her first appearance this 
season at these concerts, and played Schumann’s 
‘‘Carneval.” On the following Monday she 
chose for her solo a piece by Chopin. The 
eminent pianist has on former occasions 
astonished us with Liszt and enchanted us with 
Scarlatti; but in coming forward as an inter- 
preter of Schumann and Chopin she undertakes 
a very difficult task. Her reading of the 
‘*Scénes Mignonnes” is naturally contrasted 
with that of Mdme. Schumann ; and, in attempt- 
ing Chopin, she at once invites comparison with 
the gifted Russian player whose performances 
of the Polish master have lately given such 
general satisfaction. Mdme. Menter has wonder- 
ful command of the key-board; her touch is 
very powerful, yet, when required, she can play 
with extreme delicacy. Some of the numbers 
of the ‘‘ Carneval” were very effectively ren- 
dered, but in others one thought first of the 
player, then of the piece; with Mdme. Schumann, 
the reverse is invariably the case. We may as 
well at once discharge the odious duty of com- 
parison, and frankly say that Mdme. Menter 
does not produce the same effect with Chopin as 
Herr Pachmann did. But the latter possesses a 
peculiarly sensitive touch; and his style of 
playing in Chopin’s works seems as pure and 
impressive as that of Mdme. Schumann in her 
husband’s music. In Chopin’s polonaise in A 
flat (op. 53), the cheval de bataille of pianists, 
Mdme. Menter made light of the difficulties ; 
and, whatever we may think of the reading, 
she certainly played with extraordinary fire 
and brilliancy. She carried the audience along 
with her, and, in answer to loud and enthusiastic 
applause, she gave, by way of contrast, Chopin’s 
delicate ‘‘ Etude” on the black keys. One last 
word about the polonaise; it was not played 
exactly as written. If pianists once begin to 
alter Chopin’s notes, add octaves, cadenzas, or 
codas, as Mdme. Menter did last year to the 
valse in A flat (op. 36), the composer, were he 
ever to revisit this earth and hear one of these 
‘* improved versions,” would probably exclaim, 
in the words of Puff: “Here has been such 
cutting and slashing, I don’t know where they 
have got to myself.” 

On Saturday afternoon the programme in- 
cluded Mendelssohn’s quartett in A minor, 
admirably played by Messrs. Straus, Ries, 
Hollander, aud Piatti. Herr Straus gave a 


brilliant rendering of Molique’s animated ‘ La | 
The performance fivished with | 


Saltarella.” 
Beethoven’s trio in C minor (op. 1, No. 3). 
Mr. Santley was the vocalist. 

On Monday evening Schumann’s piano quar- 
tett (op. 47) was given for the thirteenth time 
at these concerts. It was written in the year 
1842, the happiest period of the composer’s 
life, which witnessed the production of the 


great quintett and of the three fine string 
quartetts. Next to the quintett, the piano 
quartett is one of Schumann’s most popular 
works in this country. The piano part is 
throughout very brilliant, and Mdme. Menter 
did full justice to it. It is a work that suits 
her; there are marked contrasts of forte and 
piano, much staccato work, for which the pianist 
1s famous, and many passages requiring clever 
and strong fingers. Mdme. Menter was for- 
tunate in having for her coadjutors Mdme, 
Néruda and Messrs. Hollander and Piatti. 
Mdme. Néruda performed Corelli’s sonata in LD), 
Next Monday Mr. Hallé will be the pianist, 
and Brahms’ new pianoforte trio in C will be 
performed for the first time in this country. 
J. 8. SHEDLOCK. 
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